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REVIEWS 

| 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- | 
ture. Vol. II. Part II. London: Murray. 


Juere are several valuable papers in this 
fasciculus of the Society’s Transactions. In 
classical literature we have Dr. Nolan’s 
learned ‘ Essay on Greek Music,’ and his 
ingenious detection of the false Anacreon, 
from his description of the rose. Mr. Cole- 
ridge has contributed a curious, but rather 
mystical, ‘Essay on the Prometheus,’ in 
which he unfortunately lays himself open to 
just ridicule by a strange attempt to repre- 
sent opinions by algebraic formule. Mr. 
Tomlinson, in a clear and learned paper, es- 
tablishes the age of the Egyptian Sarcopha- 
gus in the British Museum, and determines 
the name of the monarch to whom it be- 
longed. Mr. Wilkinson has given an expla- 
nation of the vocal statue of Memnon, which, 
at least, seems to be satisfactory; and some 
Greek inscriptions are learnedly elucidated 
by Colonel Leake, Mr. Hamilton, and Mr. 
Wordsworth. Scottish Antiquities occupy 


more than their fair proportion of space, but 
the learning and ability of Dr. Jamieson lead 


us readily to excuse the length of his com- 
munications. Sharon Turner, and Professor 
Schlegel, have contributed two excellent 
Ethnographical papers; the latter is, how- 
ever, still as prejudiced against the Semitic 
languages and literature as when he wrote 
his celebrated ‘ Letter to Sir James Macin- 
tosh. Bibliographers will be interested by 
Phillips’s ‘ Account of the Monastic Libra- 
tiesin French Flanders,’ and Roscoe's ‘ De- 
scription of the Manuscript Library at Holk- 
ham.’ Finally, general literature is indebted 
to Archdeacon ‘Todd for an account of the 
eminent services rendered by Archbishop 
Laud to the canse of literature; and to Mr. 
Prince Hoare for an ‘ Essay on the Moral 
Fame of Authors,’ which, though rather per- 
plexed and discursive, demands especial no- 
tice fur the important truths it inculcates. 
Mr. Hoare urges the necessity of a moral 
purpose, or rather a high moral tone, in lite- 
rature, as a necessary element of enduring | 
fame. Earnestly have we maintained this 
principle in the pages of the Atheneum. 
The world has always grown weary, and 
uever so rapidly as in our own day, of hero- 
worship and genius-worship, unless the hero 
and the genius have dedicated themselves to 
the moral improvement of mankind—have 
strengthened sympathy, enlarged feeling, and 
extended the dominion of moral truth. ‘The 
hero and the genius, who rank not as public 
benefactors, possess no hold on the affections, 
and, consequently, easily slip from the me- 
mory, and are sure to be thrown down from | 
their pedestals when some newer favourite 
engages popular homage. It has been well 
observed, that a moral lesson may be read in 
thesigns at a countryinn! How many are the 
heroes that have successively flaunted there 
in gold and scarlet! How unceremoniously 





have they been successively deposed! Who- 
ever devotes himself to the pursuit of truth 
—to the advancement of human happiness— 
and to that highest public good, the improve- 
ment of mind, will be rewarded by intellec- 
tual homage, permanent, because founded 
on the solid basis of reason ; while delusive 
brilliancy shall be admired, applauded, and 
forgotten. 

Henri Quatre ; or, the Days of the League. 

3 vols. London: Whittaker. 

Tue writer of these volumes has certainly 
chosen a taking title, and a stirring period. 
The popularity of Henri Quatre, among a 
large class of readers, is unquestionable, and 
the Days of the League, when the fierce re- 
ligious enthusiasm of the Crusade era, min- 
gled so strangely with the far-reaching views 
and crooked policy of an age that produced a 
Macchiavelli in politics and a Loyola in reli- 
gion, is abundant in materials, from which 
the novelist may construct a tale of exciting 
interest. We have, indeed, often thought 
that the sixteenth century is, of all others, 
the best field for the writer of the historical 
novel, or the dramatist ; for, never was there 
a period when so great a change passed over 
so large a portion of Europe, or when each 
mind, that felt within itself the eager stir- 
rings of ambition, or the promptings of no- 
bler principles, had so ample, so unfettered a 
field of action: in what bold relief does each 
character stand out !—what complete indivi- 
duality, even among those alike in faith and 
in feeling, running the same course, and 
expecting the same reward ! 

The writer of the tale now before us seems 
to have been, in some measure, aware of this 
peculiarity, which gives what we might 
almost term a dramatic cast to the history 
of the sixteenth century ; and in the delinea- 
tion of many of his historical characters he 
has been very successful. ‘The Peter-the- 
Hermit-like spirit of Lincestre, the preacher 
of the League—the deep duplicity, cloaked 
beneath the garb of stupidity, of the spy Pou- 
lain—the half-insane waywardness of Alen- 
¢on—and the vacillating purpose of the mo- 
narch Henri, now as Brother Jean, presiding 
in the convent of Grandmontans, and now 
flinging back defiance to Guise himself, are 
sketched with much truth; while the strange 
mixture of chivalric observances and modern 
usages, of romance and classical literature, of 
religion and scepticism, which the court of 
the Louvre at that time presented, are admi- 
rably in keeping with the period. Henri 
Quatre, however, plays but a subordinate 
part, and the hero and heroine of the story 
are quite as uninteresting as such personages 
usually are: we have, however, a real hero 
and heroine in Guise and Catherine de Me- 
dici: and this celebrated pair, so well matched 
in genius, in power, and in craftiness, are 
ably drawn. 
Dame de Louvre” is first introduced, is cha- 
racteristic. 

“In the centre of the cabinet stood a table of 


The scene, in which “ Notre | 


exquisite workmanship, and by its side, in a 
stately chair, sat the Queen-mother of France; 
the page which she had summoned from the 
ante-room, had just departed toseek the Marshal ; 
and there remained only two ladies of the court 
in attendance on its imperial mistress. 

“Strangers who had known her only by the 
universal report of her cruelties and her subtlety, 
her age and the number and reputation of her 
children, were ever agreeably disappointed on 
their introduction. He who had pictured to 
himself a woman older in care than years, 
wrinkled and ill-tempered; or if, perchance, 
possessing a hearsay knowledge of her charms, 
expected a Medea,—the vestiges of beauty 
struggling with the corroding lines of passion— 
was dumb-struck on finding himself in the pre- 
sence of a matron with a fine Italian face; fea- 
tures most symmetrical, clear, and unwrinkled ; 
a complexion unmatched, save by the fair Mar- 
garet, her daughter; and an eye which critics of 
female loveliness might object to, as more ap- 
propriate to a Caesar or an Alexander, yet capa- 
ble, at seasons, of expressing the softer passions. 
The ordinary expression of the face was grave, 
sedate, and majestic; but its gravity was of the 
true southern quality, willing to give way to 
mirth; and its majesty of nature, commanding 
homage from all. 

™ Had not her powers of penetration been 
equalled by her humour, that subtle, yet active 
faculty, which holds its possessor in love with 
the world, and presents in its magic mirror 
the bright side of danger or evil to the threatened 
victim—her charms would, indeed, have long 
since sunk beneath the harassing nature of her 
duties. © © © : 

“Although surrounded by such manifold 
dangers she quailed not; she relied on the sin- 
cerity of her faith, and its reward—on her own 
transcendant genius, which had guided safely 
the vessel of the State during the reign of three 
minors. ‘As it has been, so it shall be!’ ex- 
claimed the adventurous Queen. She felt proud 
of the contest ; proud of her station and of her- 
self—her mind and her personal charms ; and as 
she turned half round and glanced at the mirror 
—though her brow was as haughty as the front 
of Minerva in the ranks of war, there was a smile 
upon her mouth which spoke of triumph and 
Italian cunning. * * * 

“When D’Usez and her companions had re- 
tired to the inner chamber, Catherine, after re- 
questing De Biron to seat himself, which she 
did the more readily on account of his lameness, 
said in a careless tone— é ; 

“* Have you seen the King of Navarre this 
morning, Marshal ?° 

“*T was on the way to pay my respects to 
him when your Majesty’s summons reached me,” 
replied De Biron. 

“* He is planning his escape!’ said the Queen. 

“The Marshal started up as quickly as his 
lameness would allow of, and looked _ quite 
alarmed. Catherine smiled inwardly at his hur- 
ried manner; but not wishing to divulge the 
adventure of Candales, both on account of the 
| Countess, and lest that the lady’s opinion might 
| even prove correct, she bade him be again seated, 
; adding— 

“*Tam too quick, Monseigneur! I do not 
mean that I have any specific idea of his plans ; 
but he has, as you know, in his fits of activity, 
cast a watchful eye around his prison-home. A 
man in confinement is always trying to escape 5 
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—aye, even in his sleep! But, of late, Navarre 
has enticed my son Francois into his practices ; 
or wherefore should he court his society >—Do 
you know anything of this 2” 

“*T think,’ replied De Biron, ‘it is the Duke 
who entices our captive.’ 

“* Ah!? exclaimed Catherine, rather piqued 
at this difference of opinion,— Francois entice 
the Bourbon ! Common sense and yourself some- 
times differ, De Biron!’ 

_“*T congratulate myself,’ said the Marshal, 
with firmness, ‘that my wandering fancy has 
been able to do your Majesty’s family some ser- 
Vice.” 

“The Queen had no wish to quarrel with her 
servant ; and in a tone which displayed neither 
anger nor sense of offence, she asked for proofs 
of his opinion. But the Prince had conducted 
himself so discreetly in his intercourse with Na- 
varre, that it was difficult for the Marshal to 
bring forward anything tangible ; he could only 
state that such was his impression. 

“* Tf I thought,’ said the Queen-mother, ‘that 
such was the case, I would place Francois under 
your surveillance as well as Henry De Bourbon.’ 

“* Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed the familiar 
adviser, hastily, ‘the office of gaoler does not at 
all suit me. It is bad enough already! I do not 
know whether I fall under the ridicule of your 
Majesty’s friends, but it strikes me, that to see a 
Jame man like myself, who has been used to ride 
at the head of a large army, hobbling up the 
staircase every morning to look after a prisoner, 
as though I were the sub-governor of the Bas- 
tille, is, at least, a fair subject for an epigram. 

“* And to see that same gentleman,’ replied 
the Queen in a calm tone, ‘entrusted by his 
sovereign with the safety of the royal person— 
admitted with the familiarity of an equal into 
her presence—the most important secrets, per- 
sonal, and also relating to the state, submitted 
to his judgment—is, we think, a fair subject for 
envy!” 

“This reproof and compliment affected the 
governor of the Louvre almost to tears ; he had 
scarcely power to exclaim— 

** Pardon, most gracious liege, I am a restless, 
dissatisfied old man !” 

“*Not so old either,’ replied Catherine, ‘ at 
least the tree still bears blossom if we may judge 
by the gay birds which flutter around it.’ 

“*T trust,’ said the overpowered Marshal, 
“that my eyes are not so dim, but that I can 
still feel happy in waiting on the fair Majesty of 
France. My life is at her service.’ ” 

There are also some spirited scenes, in 
which Lincestre works upon the excited 
feelings of the populace. Indeed, we would 
recommend to this writer to keep to such 
descriptions, rather than to pictures of regular 
warfare: the scenes before the Hotel Guise, 
and at the Louvre, we read with pleasure ; 
whereas, it required no little resolution to 
wade through the dull night-march of the 
German mercenaries, and the interminable 
battle of Coutras. The following scene, 
although rather long, we must extract. 
Guise, in defiance of the king’s mandate, has 
returned to Paris; the populace, excited by 
the priests, have barricaded the streets, and 
threaten to force the Louvre, and take the 
King prisoner, when Catherine, to beguile 
them, and allow her son time to escape, has 
asked, as a last boon, that, previously to their 
entrance, she may go to the church of St. 
Paul, and offer up her prayers. This request, 
strange as it may appear in the present day, 
though perfectly in keeping with the devout 
character of those times, has been reluctantly 
granted :— 

“ Her chair was presently scen issuing from 
the gates, attended only by the usher Davila. 











Le Clere crept out of the way amidst the 
laughter of his friends; but La Chapelle and 
Lincestre, escorted her Majesty through the 
dense crowd of citizen-soldiers, each of whom 
had a remark to make, or a jest to break on the 
unfortunate ear of royalty. 

“ When she had cleared the crowd, her ushers 
extraordinary retired, leaving her to the care of 
the captains of the successive barricades, which 
were opened on her approach, and immediately 
fastened again after the passage of the sedan. So 
much time was spent in the operation, and so 
little progress made, that even the usher could 
not avoid an exclamation of anger. 

“Tush! tush! Davila,’ said Catherine bend- 
ing towards him, ‘these delays are golden mo- 
ments to me. I wish the brutes were constrained 
to break the chains at every post. The sun of 
Guise is on the ascendant, but the day is not yet 
over—you shall see the lilies reflect its beams 
ere sun-set.” 

“Tn this mode passed the Queen through the 
midst of her enemies, concealing her fears, or 
perhaps fearless, for her nature, though polished 
and refined by culture, was as hard as steel, and 
as elastic. 

** Will your Majesty,’ said Davila, ‘have the 
attendance of father’ ‘Guise? Yes, carry 
me to his hotel—I will pray to him alone!” ex- 
claimed Catherine, to the astonished usher. So 
instead of going to the Church of St. Paul in the 
Rue St. Antoine, her sedan stopped at the door 
of the Hotel De Guise in the same street. She 
sent Davila to announce her arrival to the Pro- 
tector of the League. * * * 

“Davila at this moment returned to conduct 
her to the presence of Guise, who was engaged 
talking with his friends in a hall, lit by a win- 
dow looking into a small garden. He seemed 
perplexed, and astonished at the unexpected 
Visit, but Catherine, calm and unruffled in her 
manner, requested an interview. He would not, 
however, leave the hall, but led her aside near 
the window, where they were out of hearing of 
his friends. 

“To the spectators, the contest that ensued 
between thetwosubtlest spirits of France, seemed 
not of the gentlest nature. Nor was it prudent 
of her to appear fawning. She reproached the 
Duke for bringing on the present dangerous cri- 
sis, and made use of strong invectives in her an- 
ger, which caused him to answer sometimes in 
explosive bursts of passion, and often by satirical 
laughter. She hinted that she had much to say, 
but that the time was so pressing, on account of 
the threats of the Leaguers, who could scarcely 
be induced to wait till her return. Guise replied, 
that he had no command over them; but the 
Queen, pointing to the piles of arms which she 
had noticed in the garden, asked him, for what 
purpose they were to be applied. 

“* For self-defence,’ replied the Duke, who 
was taken by surprise. 

“© Well,’ exclaimed Catherine, ‘ at least send 
to the Leaguers, and request a cessation of hos- 
tilities till I return—you have certainly influence 
enough for that—Montpensier, your sister, I 
know would not do this kindness, for we women 
hate each other—but with your sex, we have no 
petty jealousies.’ 

“The Duke, who had forgotten his garden ar- 
moury, and been taken unawares by the sharp- 
sighted Queen, out ofa feeling of chivalric honour, 
believing himself vanquished in his argument, 
acceded to her request. 

“She next spoke of the Protector’s ambitious 
and disloyal designs on her son’s throne, which 
she did not attempt to repel with violence, but 
rather spoke like one who was driving a bargain, 
to retain as much as possible out of the forfeited 
regalia. While pleading hard for the Duchy of 
Bretagne or Burgundy, as a provision for the re- 
maining members of her family, a gentleman 
rushed into the hall in great alarm. The new- 





comer, looking around for the Duke, d 
him away from the Queen, and communicated 
something, in a suppressed but very earnest tone, 

“Catherine was calm and motionkess, repress, 
ing the smile which strove to move her lips, 

“ The effect of the news on the Duke was sud. 
den. For a moment he turned pale, looked 
affrighted and aghast; but on meeting the calm 
gaze of Catherine, his features became convulsed 
with a dreadful expression of anger; his eyes 
flashing fire. Had his antagonist been of the 
other sex, that moment would have been her 
last! He attempted to speak, but articulation 
failed him, and he burst into a hysterical laugh 
like a madman; but on recovering a little the 
possession of his faculties, he said to Catherine, 
in a hollow voice— 

“*Madame! you have deceived us! The 
King has escaped me !° 

“* Escaped you, cousin ?’ cried the Queen 
softly, as though she were replying to the remark 
of one beloved. ‘Then the brave army on the 
Quai de Bourbon really owns your sway ? 

“*By my noble father’s spirit!’ exclaimed 
the enraged Duke, ‘ which was sacrificed for the 
interests of your accursed family—do not tempt 
me too far! Be satisfied with the fruits of your 
Satanic subtlety—but !—may it cause you to 
wallow in the dust like the serpent, whose type 
youare! I have influence over the good Catho. 
lics of this city and of France—it is well for you, 
Madame, that I have !—Hear you those cries 
in the street ? they come from the hearts of dis. 
appointed and outraged citizens! Walk forth, 
noble lady, into the midst of your subjects! Show 
yourself to their loving eyes in that plain robe 
of matronly sanctity—the only garment that 
ever sees the outside of your heretical, licentious 
abode—aye! bid your usher ask of the shouting 
crowd a passage for the Queen of France—and 
let him say, that the Protector of the holy League 
of religion does not detain her !” 

“ When the Duke had finished this harangue, 
the fruits of a bitter and baffled soul, he strode 
out of the hall, followed by many of hisgentlemen. 

“¢ Ah, Davila!’ said the Queen, addressing 
her usher, ‘ how men flounder about when they 
have lost their footing! But learn the cause of 
that shouting. My poor chair will surely fall a 
sacrifice to the anger of those who may, in their 
love for the Guise, care but little for their sove- 
reign’s convenience.’ ” 

Toconclude, ‘ Henri Quatre,’ on the whole, 
is a clever and characteristic novel; the 
“ spirit of the age” is well shown—and, what 
in the present day, when it is believed that 
an historical novel, indeed, anything and 
everything, may be written by mere intuition, 
is no slight praise, the author has evidently 
come well prepared to his work. We lament 
to find occasional traces of affectation in the 
style, which in general is good. A graver 
charge may be brought against the writer— 
in his enthusiastic admiration of transcendant 
mental energy, he seems to forget that there 
is a moral sense, to whose dictates, the lofti- 
est, no less than the meanest minds must 
bow. “The she-wolf of the Louvre,” as 
Catherine was not inappropriately termed 
by the Genevan reformers, is, throughout 
these three volumes, held up to unmixed ad- 
miration ; as if genius were a sufficient excuse 
for crime, and minds of a high order were 
privileged not merely to assume the mask 
of falsehood, but to put in requisition both 
the poison-cup and the dagger, should state 
policy seem to demand them. The observa- 
tions on the time-serving policy of Henri 
Quatre too, which, be it remembered, did not 
after all save him from the fate he feared, 
are dictated in the same spirit, and force us 
reluctantly to conclude with words of censure. 
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Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad ; 
with Tales and Miscellanies, now first 
collected ; and a new edition of the Diary 
of an Ennuyée. By Mrs. Jameson. 

[Second Notice.) 
We return to this book with pleasure, though 
obliged to content ourselves with the simple 
mention of much that has interested us. ‘The 
tone of feminine and delicate feeling, which 
pervades it, is not its least agreeable charac- 
teristic. Mrs. Jameson writes with genuine 
and justifiable enthusiasm of the gifted among 
her own sex, and we must beg our readers to 
refer to her beautiful and eloquent sketch of 
Goethe's daughter-in-law —the portrait of 
almost a perfect woman, drawn by no com- 
mon nor formal hand; and to the enumera- 
tion of her literary sisters in Germany. The 
list of these is smaller in number than we 
should have cuprates and it is with some 
pride of heart that Mrs. Jameson measures 
it against the catalogue of bright names 
boasted by our own land at this moment. 

A few of her remarks, in summing up, shall 

have a place here :— 

“ As to what we term accomplishments, there 
was certainly much less exhibition and parade 
of them in society; they formed less an esta- 
blished and necessary part of education than 
with us; but, of really accomplished, well- 
informed women, believe me I found no defi- 
ciency—far otherwise: if the inclination or the 
talent existed, means and opportunity were not 
wanting for mental culture of a very high species. 
I met with fewer women who drew badly, sang 
tolerably, or rather intolerably, scratched the 
harp, and quoted Metastasio; but I met with 
quite as many women who, without pretension, 
were finished musicians, painted like artists, 
possessed an extensive acquaintance with their 
own literature, and an uncommon knowledge of 
languages ; and were, besides, very good house- 
wives after the German fashion. More or less 
acquaintance with the French language was a 
matter of course, but English was preferred: 
everywhere I met with women who had culti- 
vated with success, not our language merely, 
but our literature. Shakspeare, whether studied 
in English, or in some of their excellent trans- 
lations, I found a species of household god, 
whose very name was breathed with reverence, 
as if it were that of a supernatural being. Lord 
Byron, and Sir Walter Scott, and Campbell, are 
familiar names. Wordsworth and Shelley are 
beginning to be known, but they are pronounced 
more difficult of comprehension than Shakspeare 
himself ; and yet I met with a German lady who 
could repeat Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner’ by 
heart. Of our great modern poets, Crabbe ap- 
peared the least understood and appreciated in 
Germany, for the obvious reason, that his sub- 
jects and portraits are almost exclusively na- 
tional. There are, however, several German 
editions of his works. The men read him as a 
study. The only German lady I met with who 
had read his works through, pronounced them 
‘not poetry.’ Bulwer is exceedingly popular 
among the women; so is Moore. Some of those 
who most admired the latter, gave as one reason 
that ‘his English style was so easy.’” 

Directly after what we have quoted, we 
come to another most peremptory stoppage, 
in the shape of a story, which rivals, and ex- 
ceeds in interest, that of the far-famed Exile 
of Siberia. But we must pass it by, with 
many other pleasant things; and yet we 
shall only have reached the conclusion of 
the first division of this delightful book. The 
next contains ‘ Memoranda in Munich.’ Mrs. 
ameson revels in her account of the Gly- 
ptothek, and the treasures it contains: her 





criticisms upon the works of art appear to 
us as full of sense as they are of a taste re- 
gulated, but not under slavish fear of names 
and authorities. In music she is less at 
home; and this gives us an opportunity of 
asking her whether she has not mistaken, in 
her enumeration of the singers at Munich, 
Madame Sigl Vespermann, who was in 
London a few seasons ago, for the Vesper- 
mann, who was, if our memory serve us 
right, killed by the overturn of a carriage 
some time before. There are, we suspect, 
one or two other slight confusions of persons, 
of a similar kind, in her mention of other 
German artists; and had we room, we would 
break a lance with her, in all love and cour- 
tesy, in behalf of Paganini and Rossini, to 
neither of whom she does the justice we 
should have expected from one of her taste 
and talent. But let us go back to her favourite 
art, and quote a parallel which appears to 
us just :— 

“Rubens is just such a painter as Dryden is 
a poet, and vice versd: his women are just like 
Dryden’s women, gross, exaggerated, unrefined 
animals; his men, like Dryden’s men, grand, 
thinking, acting animals. Like Dryden, he could 
clothe his genius in thunder, dip his pencil in 
the lightning and the sunbeams of heaven, and 
rush fearlessly upon a subject which others had 
trembled to approach. In both we see a singular 
and extraordinary combination of the plainest, 
coarsest realities of life, with the loftiest imagery, 
the most luxurious tints of poetry. Both had 
the same passion for allegory, and managed it 
with equal success. ‘The thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn’ of Dryden, may be com- 
pared to the living, moving forms, the glowing, 
melting, dazzling hues of Rubens, under whose 
pencil 

Desires and adorations, 

Winged persuasions and wild destinies, 


Splendours, and glooms, and glimmering incarnations 
Of hopes, and fears, and twilight fantasies,— 


took form and being—became palpable exist- 
ences: and yet with all this inventive power, 
this love of allegorical fiction, itis life, the spirit 
of animal life, diffused through and over their 
works ; it is the blending of the plain reasoning 
with splendid creative powers; of wonderful 
fertility of conception with more wonderful 
facility of execution: it is the combination of 
truth, and grandeur, and masculine vigour, with 
a general coarseness of taste, which may be said 
to characterize both these great men. Neither 
are, or can be, favourites of the women, for the 
same reasons.” 

The first volume concludes with a detailed 
account of the new palace building by the 
King of Bavaria, whose example in en- 
couraging the arts, mightier monarchs might 
follow, to their own glory and subjects’ 
happiness ;—the second opens with the ac- 
count of the Féte of the Obelisk at Munich, 
and the descriptions of the Pinakothek (the 
new grand national picture-gallery) and of 
the Valhalla, a temple to be raised to the 
national glory on the banks of the Danube 
near Ratisbon, which are given in the most 
highly finished manner of the writer. Leav- 
ing Munich, however, we must just take one 
peep at the ancient city of Nuremberg :— 

“ Nuremberg—with itslong, narrow, winding, 
involved streets, its precipitous ascents and de- 
scents, its completely gothic physiognomy—is 
by far the strangest old city I ever beheld; it 
has retained in every part the aspect of the 
middle ages. No two houses resemble each 
other; yet, differing in form, in colour, in 
height, in ornament, all have a family likeness ; 
and with their peaked and carved gabels, and 
projecting central balconies, and painted fronts, 





stand up in a row, like so many tall, gaunt, 
stately old maids, with the toques and sto- 
machers of the last century. In the upper part 
of the town, we find here and there a new house, 
built, or rebuilt, in a more modern fashion; 
and even a gay modern theatre, and an un- 
finished modern church! but these, instead of 
being embellishments, look ill-favoured and 
mean, like patches of new cloth on a rich old 
brocade. Age is here, but it does not suggest 
the idea of dilapidation or decay, rather of some- 
thing which has been put under a glass-case, 
and preserved with care from all extraneous 
influences. The buildings are so ancient, the 
fashions of society so antiquated, the people so 
penetrated with veneration for themselves and 
their city, that in the few days I spent there, I 
began to feel quite old too—my mind was 
wrinkled up, as it were, with a reverence for the 
past. I wondered that people condescended 
to talk of any event more recent than the thirty 
years’ war, and the defence of Gustavus Adol- 
phus; and all names of modern date, even of 
greatest mark, were forgotten in the fame of 
Albert Durer, Hans Sachs, and Peter Vischer: 
the trio of worthies, which, in the estimation or 
imagination of the Nurembergers, still live with 
the freshness of a yesterday’s remembrance, 
and leave no room for the heroes of to-day.” 


The Dresden Gallery, too, and the Dresden 
Opera, we must leave untouched for the sake 
of two extracts—one illustrative of the for- 
tunes of female artists, (a subject on which, if 
we guess right, Mrs. Jameson has not said 
her last,) and the other giving us some ac- 
count of the celebrated Retzsch :-— 


“ There are some pretty stories told of women, 
who have excelled as professed artists. In 
general the conscious power of maintaining 
themselves, habits of attention and manual in- 
dustry, the application of our feminine super- 
fluity of sensibility and imagination to a tan- 
gible result—have produced fine characters. 
The daughter of Tintoretto, when invited to the 
courts of Maximilian and Philip II. refused to 
leave her father. Violante Siries of Florence 
gave a similar proof of filial affection; and when 
the grand duke commanded her to paint her 
own portrait for the Florentine gallery, where 
it now hangs, she introduced the portrait of her 
father, because he had been her first instructor 
in art. When Henrietta Walters, the famous 
Dutch miniature painter, was invited by Peter 
the Great and Frederic, to their respective 
courts, with magnificent promises of favour and 
patronage, she steadily refused; and when 
Peter, who had no idea of giving way to ob- 
stacles, particularly in the female form, pressed 
upon her in person the most splendid offers, 
and demanded the reason of her refusal, she 
replied, that she was contented with her lot, and 
could not bear the idea of living out of a free 
country. 

“ Maria von Osterwyck, one of the most ad- 
mirable flower painters, had a lover, to whom 
she was a little partial, but his idleness and dis- 
sipation distressed her. At length she promised 
to give him her hand on condition that during 
one year he would work regularly ten hours a 
day, observing that it was only what she had 
done herself from a very early age. He agreed ; 
and took a house opposite to her that she 
might witness his industry; but habit was too 
strong, his love or his resolution failed, and 
he broke the compact. She refused to be his 
wife; and no entreaties could afterwards alter 
her determination never to accept the man 
who had shown so little strength of character, 
and so little real love. She was a wise woman, 
and, as the event showed, not a heartless one. 
She died unmarried, though surrounded by 
suitors. * * #* 

“ Sofonisba Angusciola had two sisters, Lucia 
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and Europa, almost as gifted, though not quite 
so celebrated as herself: these three ‘ virtuous 
gentlewomen,’as Vasari calls them, lived together 
in the most delightful sisterly union. One of 
Sofonisba’s most beautiful pictures represents 
her two sisters playing at chess, attended by the 
old duenna, who accompanied them everywhere. 
When Sofonisba was invited to the court of 
Spain, in 1560, she took her sisters with her— 
in short, they were inseparable. They were all 
accomplished women. ‘ We hear,’ said the pope, 
in a complimentary letter to Sofonisba, on one 
of her pictures, ‘that this your great talent is 
among the least you possess;’ which letter is 
said by Vasari to be a sufficient proof of the 
genius of Sofonisba—as if the holy Father's 
infallibility extended to painting! Luckily 
we have proofs more undeniable in her own 
most lovely works—glowing with life like those 
of Titian; and in the testimony of Vandyke, 
who said of her in her later years, that ‘he 
had learned more from one old blind woman in 
Italy than from all the masters of his art.’” 


Is it not strange that we cannot recal the 
name of one woman who has made herself 
eminent as a musical composer ? 

Now for a few fragments relative to 
Retzsch—what we have been compelled to 
omit is fully as interesting as what we ex- 
tract :— 

“ Retzsch was born at Dresden in 1799, and 
has never, I believe, been far from his native 
place. From childhood he was a singular being, 
giving early indications of his imitative power 
by drawing or carving in wood, resemblances 
of the objects which struck his attention, with- 
out the slightest idea in himself or others of 
becoming eventually an artist; and | have even 
heard that, when he was quite a youth, his en- 
thusiastic mind, labouring with a power which 
he felt rather than knew, his love of the wilder 
aspects of nature, and impatience of the re- 
straints of artifivial life, had nearly induced him 
to become a huutsman or forester (Jager) in 
the royal service. However, at the age of twenty, 
his love of art became a decided vocation. * * * 

“* The professor received us in a room which 
appeared to answer many purposes, being ob- 
viously a sleeping as well as a sitting-room, but 
perfectly neat. 1 saw at once that there was 
every where a woman’s superintending eye and 
thoughtful care; but did not know at the 
moment that he was married. He received us 
with open-hearted frankness, at the same time 
throwing on the stranger one of those quick 
glances which seemed to look through me: in 
return, I contemplated him with inexpressible 
interest. His figure is rather larger, and more 
portly than I had expected; but I admired his 
fine Titanic head, so large, and so sublime in 
its expression ; his light blue eye, wild and wide, 
which seemed to drink in meaning and flash 
out light; his hair profuse, grizzled, and flowing 
in masses round his head; and his expanded 
brow full of poetry and power. In his deport- 
ment he is a mere child of nature, simple, care- 
less, saying just what he feels and thinks at the 
moment, without rezard to forms; yet pleasing 
from the benevolent earnestness of his manner, 
and intuitively polite without being polished. 

* ~ 7 7 

“ A few days afterwards we accepted Retzsch’s 
invitation to visit him at his campagna—for 
whether it were farm-house, villa, or vineyard, 
or all together, I could not well decide. “The 
drive was delicious. The road wound along 
the banks of the magnificent Elbe, the gently- 
swelling hills, all laid out in vineyards, rising 
on our right; and though it was in November, 
the air was soft as summer. Retzsch, who had 
perceived our approach from his window, came 
out to meet us—took me under his arm as if we 
had been friends of twenty years standing, and 








leading me into his picturesque domicile, intro- 
duced me to his wife—as pretty a piece of 
domestic poetry as one shall see in a summer’s 
day. She was the daughter of a vine-dresser, 
whom Retzsch fell in love with while she was 
yet almost a child, and educated for his wife— 
at least so runs the tale. At the first glance 
I detected the original of that countenance 
which, more or less idealized, runs through all 
his representations of female youth and beauty : 
here was the model, both in feature and ex- 
pression; she smiled upon us a most cordial 
welcome, regaled us with delicious coffee and 
cakes prepared by herself, then taking up her 
knitting sat down beside us ; and while I turned 
over admiringly the beautiful designs with which 
her husband had decorated her album, the looks 
of veneration and love with which she regarded 
him, and the expression of kindly, delighted 
sympathy with which she smiled upon me, I 
shall not easily forget. As for the album itself, 
queens might have envied her such homage: 
and what would not a dilettante collector have 
given for such a possession !” 

Here we must take our leave of this work, 
though we have said nothing of the characters 
of Mrs. Siddons and her niece, with which it 
is further enriched. The third and fourth 
volumes contain merely a reprint of some 
graceful tales which have appeared in the 
annuals, and the ‘ Diary of an Ennuyée,’ 
concerning which, we are still in doubt how 
much is fact and how much fiction. 


Simeon's Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People, written chiefly from France 
and Belgiuin, in the years 1832, 1833, and 
1834. By Simeon South, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Longman & Co.; Paris, English 
and American Library. 

Tue writer of this work is undoubtedly a 
man of talent, and his two volumes are plea- 
sant reading ; but they would have been far 
more so had he confined his observations 
to a narrower compass; his canvas is tco 
large—his design too comprehensive: he 
would have written, we imagine, an excellent 
work on Paris, which might, of course, have 
included all relating to the political, the 
moral, and the social condition of France; 
but he was desirous of filling two volumes, 
with as little outlay of thought and trouble 
as possible, and he has accordingly given 
us a sort of tour, which, after twenty years 
of peace, and five hundred preceding works, 
was hardly necessary, and an abridged his- 
tory of the Revolution of July, of which we 
should imagine even Frenchmen must be 
weary of reading, although, in justice, we 
must admit, that this is done fairly and skil- 
fully. 

In the few extracts we mean to give, we 
shall act on this judgment, and merely se- 
lect such passages as are likely to interest in- 
formed persons: the following is a pleasant 
account of Beranger :— 

“ Beranger, like Burns with the Scotch, is in 
the mind of M. B—, in common with most 
Frenchmen, at the same time the beau ideal of 
moral courage, and of the true genius of poetry, 
which boldly speaks the language of nature, and 
of feeling; that which all~can understand and 
enjoy; that which loathes priestly mystery, and 
disdains political subservience. Beranger him- 
self has all the feeling and independency of 
spirit which characierise his songs. His per- 
sonal appearance is plain, he wears spectacles ; 
—his dress is carelessly put on; and his gait 
is rather awkward—but his face, although 
far from handsome, indicates the transcendent 





genius of the poet of liberty. He is very 
modest in his manner, and never attempts to 
lead the conversation. He gives his opinions 
freely, but not obtrusively ; and his whole life 
has been marked with undeviating disinterested. 
ness and benevolence. He is far from rich, 
yet neither place nor money have been able to 
purchase the independence of his mind. He 
too is a republican, and has lodged for some 
time in the modern Bastile—Ste. Pelagie, under 
the Bourbons. He worships the genius of Byron, 
and laments the failings which tended to shade 
its splendour.” 

Here is another portrait ofinterest, sketched 
at the Ambassador’s soiree :— 

“ Soon after ten o’clock, several diplomatists 
and other personages of distinction were an- 
nounced. Among these I heard, ‘ Ministre de 
la Guerre.’ He bowed to Lady G. and fell back 
some paces, when Lord G. entered into conver. 
sation with him. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of nearly threadbare black. His air and 
gait rather vulgar. His severe, unchanging 
countenance, differs from the iron visage of the 
Duke of Wellington, retaining the evident 
traces of early obscurity; while those of the 
latter indicate at once the characteristics which 
mark the aspect of those who have been brought 
up among persons of the same rank as those they 
afterwards associate with. Marshal Soult seldom 
spoke, but listened patiently to what others 
said. He stood at one side of the room, and did 
not sit down during the evening. He looks 
healthy, strong, and nearly seventy. ‘Soult, 
always determined and cool in battle,’ has long 
been a common saying. I watched his counte- 
nance when others spoke to him; it never 
changed, nor did its firmness relax into a smile 
during the evening. Baron F. remarked tome, 
‘had the Duke de Dalmatie been in the place 
of the Duke de Raguse, the days of July would 
have ended otherwise.’ ” 

We shall conclude with a pretty picture of 
a Sunday Féte at St. Cloud, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Spencer Percival :— 

“Yesterday was the second Sunday of the 
celebrated fete. J rose early, aud walked through 
the Park by the grand avenue to the gates near 
the bridge of Sevres. The shops, guingueites, 
roundabouts, booths, grimaciers, mountebauks, jug- 
glers, aud exhibitions of wonders, were all in full 
preparation. Soonafter, happy groups came pour- 
ing in, from all directions. Some rolled along 
in diligences: others trudged on foot: a very 
few came by water, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the Seine. You would have seen, a shop- 
keeper with his spouse, éwo petits and a bonne 
driving up én @ cabriolet, and calling out to the 
multitude to clear the way; fiacres filled with 
laughing faces; carts crowded with pretty 
maids; the wives of small propriétaires, clad in 
snow white dresses and black aprons: and kuots 
of peasant girls in clean light gowns and neat 
coloured silk aprons; long chains of cabriolets, 
each of which probably contained a young mat- 
ried man and his wife, or a lover and his mistress; 
all coming forward eager to cross the bridge 
before the hour of twelve, when the passage of 
carriages to prevent confusion is interdicted. 

“Follow them into the Park, you will find 
that the guinguettes are filling fast; the shops 
are surrounded; the avenues are enlivened with 
human beings all resolved to be happy.—Then 
ascend, terrace over terrace, by avenues and 
winding paths, until you reach the Lantern.— 
Go to its top by the spiral staircase; and you 
still observe, groups of pedestrians approaching 
in every direction, and the scene beneath and 
around you gaining every moment additional 
variety and numbers.—Descend and mix with 
the multitude: every face is cheerful ; all come 
to be delighted; you need not dread their over- 
stepping the bounds of decorous gaiety, or out 
raging the code of civility. Depend upon i 
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the indecencies, the brutish licentiousness of an 
English fair will not shock you. 

“Then observe, at a little distance from you, 
knots of young and old, gentle and simple, de- 
lighted with a band of Savoyards, singing toa 
barrel organ; and well do they sing too; yes 
infinitely more agreeably to the ear, than the 
squeeling and screaming which we often hear 
at our theatres. Look in another direction and 
you may in the charity of your heart admire a 
bevy of smiling girls in mob caps and simple 
white frocks, threading arm in arm among the 
trees or through the crowd. Then in the full 
benevolence of your nature, observe the satisfied 
faces of those goodly country dames, with their 
husbands and little ones, all decently clad, who 
occupy the benches in yonder guinguette. There 
also in that pretty alcove sits a Parisian trades- 
man and his spouse: not far from them is the 
bonne or nurse walking about with the petits, 
probably a neatly dressed boy and girl, to show 
them the wonders of the féte. Mountebanks 
and jugglers must then attract your attention. 

* o e * a a 

“Refreshments, even a good dinner, not 
exactly in the style of Lointier, may also be had. 
There is nothing, however, like the revelling, 
and feasting, the mobbing and the noise which 
invariably occur, amidst the eating and drinking 
at our English fairs. 

“I myself sat down, and you might inno- 
cently have done so too, in a ¢rellised guin- 
guette, amidst a group of pretty peasant girls, 
with their friends and lovers. My presence 
neither disturbed their delight, nor produced 
the least awkwardness of manner. They 
courteously made room for me; we chatted and 
laughed as if we had all been well, and long, 
acquainted with each other. They never for 
a moment considered it otherwise than ‘ comme 
il faut :’-—yet they neither uttered or looked an 
impropriety. Seated amongst them, I enjoyed 
an excellent repast with a half bottle of whole- 
some vin ordinaire. 

“ As the evening closed in, the music of in- 
struments resounded amongst the trees. Dances 
were formed—the grand avenue was most bril- 
liantly lighted with thousands of lamps. The 
cascades and jets d’eau seemed as if rolling out 
and spouting into a thousand fantastic freaks, 
gold, silver and fiery fluids ; kitchen maids and 
garcons danced quadrilles in the open air, and 
in a style that would not disgrace Almacks. 
The country maidens and their lovers; pretty 
brunettes, and active young fellows, danced, 
talked and enjoyed themselves, in the full mea- 
sure of decorous pleasure, and heartfelt delight.” 

Once again we must express our regret 
that the writer has not done himself more 
justice: the concluding sketch is proof that 
he could have written a very pleasant work. 


Lieut, Burnes’s Travels into Bokhara. 
(Third Notice.} 
Nerrner Lieutenant Burnes nor ourselves 
felt much pleasure in exchanging the com- 
pany of the Tirkmans for that of the Per- 


sians, A sad change has come over the 
land of Cyrus and Shah Abbas. Persia has 
become virtually a province of Russia; and 
the court of Teheran is as much under the 
control of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, as 
ever was a tributary Indian government to 
“the lords of Leadenhall Street”: like the 
Greeks of the lower empire, they boast most 
loudly in the hour of degradation and decay 
—they demand flattery, because truth is ne- 
cessarily the announcement of their disgrace. 
Our traveller dwells lightly on this painful 
subject, but he states explicitly, that Ichabod 
8 written on the palace of Persia, and no- 





thing met his view which could inspire a ra- 
tional hope of its regeneration: the Shah is 
surrounded by the hired retainers of Russia 
—his grandson Mohammed Mirza (son of 
the late Prince Royal, Abbas Mirza,) owes 
his recognition as “ hereditary prince, and 
successor to his father and grandfather,” 
to Russian influence—his present wars are 
undertaken for the promotion of Russian 
objects, and his troops are commanded by 
Russian officers. Blame is very liberally 
bestowed on those who manage British in- 
terests in the East, for not having prevented 
this accession to the influence of a power 
whose jealousy and hostility is more than 
suspected. But surely their defence is easy— 
they could not. To preach patriotism to the 
Persians, to praise the blessings of indepen- 
dence at Teheran, to read lessons in policy 
to Futteh Ali, to purchase promises of amend- 
ment, are matters of no great difficulty, and 
might have been effected without expensive 
embassies; but to make prince or people 
profit by instruction, has been proved by 
experience to be hopeless. While we write, 
the heir apparent of Persia has pushed for- 
ward into Afghanistan ;—unaided by Russia, 
he has not the slightest chance of success— 
the Afghans are braver men and better sol- 
diers than the Kuzzilbashes, and being Soon- 
nees,*they hate their Sheah invaders with 
intense bitterness; but if Russia aids Mo- 
hammed Mirza, is it probable that Dost 
Mohammed Khan and his brother Sirdars 
will be left without assistance ? Will Runjeet 
Sing permit his influence over Peshawur to 
be lost without a struggle? These are ques- 
tions that time alone can solve, but they are 
questions which must suggest serious con- 
siderations to all who feel interested in the 
permanence of the British empire in India. 

We shall not accompany Lieutenant 
Burnes in his tour through Persia, being more 
anxious to examine his account of Lahore : 
we shall, however, quote his description of 
Futteh Ali’s court :— 

“The ‘kibleh alum,’ or attraction of the 
world, (so the king is styled,) sat in a hall of 
mirrors, and when yet beyond the light of his 
countenance, we drew up and saluted. We then 
advanced, and again saluted; and his Majesty 
returned it by calling aloud, * Khoosh amudeed,’ 
you are welcome. We now ascended a few 
steps, and found ourselves in the presence of 
royalty. * Dumagh i shooma chak ust, are your 
brains clear ?* exclaimed his Majesty with a 
sonorous voice ; on this we drew up in a corner 
opposite to where the Shah sat, and returned 
the compliment by a salute. Sir John Camp- 
bell, Captain M‘Donald and myself composed 
the party, and the ministers stood on each 
side of us. The Shah sat at a distance of about 
forty feet, and a display of crystal, arranged with 
as little taste as in a shop, separated us from the 
King of kings. The chandeliers hung so thickly 
from the roof, that they completed the resem- 
blance, and before any conversation had passed 
we were instructed to hold our swords, lest 
they might fracture the mirrors let into the wall 
behind us.” 

The particulars of the interview are very 
interesting, but too long to be extracted ;— 
one incident, however, must not be omit- 
ted :— 

“ After a little break in the conversation, the 
Shah, with some interest in what he said, enquired 
for the greatest wonder which I had seen in my 
travels. The opportunity was too favourable in so 
vain a court, and I replied in a loud voice, ‘Centre 


of the universe, what sight has equalled that 








which I now behold, the light of your Majesty's 
countenance, O attraction of the world!’ The 
Shah gave a nod of applause, which was taken 
up in a buzz of approbation by the pillars of the 
state, and evinced the royal and ministerial gra- 
tification.” 

From Teheran Lieutenant Burnes pro- 
ceeded to Bushire, where he embarked for 
Bombay. With his arrival in India ends the 
second volume of this work; the third con- 
tains the narrative of his visit to the court 
of Lahore. Before parting, however, with 
the Travels to Bokhara, we must quote our 
traveller’s general summary of the countries 
he visited :— 

“JT shall not pause to reflect on the feelings 
with which I again set foot in India after so 
long and weary a journey. In the outset, I saw 
everything, both ancient and modern, to excite 
the interest and inflame the imagination,— 
Bactria, Transoxiana, Scythia, and Parthia, 
Kharasm, Khorasan, and Iran. We had now 
visited all these countries ; we had retraced the 
greater part of the route of the Macedonians ; 
trodden the kingdoms of Porus and Taxiles; 
sailed on the Hydaspes; crossed the Indian 
Caucasus, and resided in the celebrated city of 
Balkh, from which Greek monarchs, far re- 
moved from the academies of Corinth and Athens, 
had once disseminated among mankind a know. 
ledge of the arts and sciences, of their own his- 
tory and the world. We had beheld the scenes 
of Alexander's wars, of the rude and savage in- 
roads of Jengis and Timour, as well as of the 
campaigns and revelries of Baber, as given in the 
delightful and glowing language of his commen. 
taries. In the journey to the coast, we had 
marched on the very line of route by which Alex- 
ander had pursued Darius; while the voyage to 
India took us on the coast of Mekran and the 
track of his admiral Nearchus.” 

Our reviews of Jacquemont’s Letters, (of 
which delightful work we are happy to an- 
nounce that the translation has been com- 
pleted,) have made our readers familiar with 
the name of Runjeet Sing, and the important 
station occupied by his enlightened govern- 
ment in the politics of Asia. The continental 
writers who speculated on his inheriting the 
dominions of Baber, and rendering the name 
of “ The Great Sikh” as famous in our days, 
as that of “ The Great Mogul” was in the 
time of our grandfathers, showed great igno- 
rance, both of his position and his character. 
Runjeet’s obvious policy is to strengthen his 
kingdom in the Punjab by developing its 
internal resources, to maintain strict amity 
with the British; and the only external con- 
quest which would benefit his country, and 
which would benefit the English fully as 
much as the Sikhs, is Sinde, and the Delta 
of the Indus. The feeble and pernicious sway 
of the Ameers in Hydrabad must be de- 
stroyed, before a free and safe line of com- 
mercial communications can be established 
on the Indus ; but it is doubtful whether this 
desirable consummation will be effected by 
the king of Lahore or the chief of Cabul. 
Having in our former notice extracted the 
character of Dost Mohammed Khan as a man, 
we must quote the description of his political 
position as a ruler :— 

“The political state of Cabool, as a kingdom, 
becomes at all times an object of the deepest 
importance to India, from the many changes 
which constantly take place in that country. Of 
its four chiefships, one is subject to the Punjab, 
and another to Persia. The chief of Cabool 
himself is a man of enlightened views, and may 
secure a thorough supremacy over the country, 


on the death of Runjeet Sing. It would not be 
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difficult for him to subdue Peshawur, and he 
might then seize the provinces on the Indus, 
and very probably Cashmere. He is a man 
favourably disposed towards the British Govern- 
ment, as indeed are the whole chiefs of the 
kingdom. They were not in power when the 
British mission entered the country in 1809, but 
our reputation was then established, and the 
good opinion of all parties has been acquired by 
our immediate withdrawal afterwards. That 
circumstance, it is true, was unavoidable ; but 
it has left impressions most favourable to our 
disinterestedness. InCabool, therefore, it would 
not be difficult to form a connexion ; and the 
chief is certainly worthy of notice, since his 
country lies on the great road by which the 
manufactures of Britain are imported, and which 
of late have been considerably increased by his 
equity and justice. It would require no great 
expenditure of the public funds to conciliate this 
chief; and, it is to be remembered, that he is 
in possession of the most important position in 
Asia, as regards the protection of British India. 
Had circumstances brought us into an alliance 
with Cabool instead of Persia, we might have 
now possessed more trusty and useful allies, 
nearer home, than we can boast of in that coun- 
try. We also should have never incurred a 
tenth of the expenditure, which has been so 
freely lavished in Persia.” 

We must, for the present, quit Cabul and 
its politics,—subjects very likely to demand 
our notice again at no distant period,—and 
accompany Lieut. Burnes in his voyage up 
the Indus to Lahore. In the year 1830, 
Lord Ellenborough, then President of the 
Board of Control, sent five horses as a present 
from the King of Great Britain to Maharaja 
(supreme ruler) Runjeet Sing; and Lieut. 
Burnes, who held a political situation at 
Cutch, was selected to convey the present, 
and the letter by which it was accompanied. 
He was directed to proceed by the Indus, 
and to collect all the information in his power 
respecting the navigation of that mighty 
river. The jealousy of the Ameers of Sinde 
had nearly frustrated the proposed expedi- 
tion ; but this was overcome y great firm- 
ness combined with great prudence; and 
the river Indus was examined by European 
navigators for the first time since the days of 
Alexander. The mission proceeded from 
Cutch in native boats ; and we learn that the 
sailors of that province are far superior to all 
other Asiatics :— 

“ Among the timid navigators of the East, the 
mariner of Cutch is truly adventurous ; he voy- 
ages to Arabia, the Red Sea, and the coast of 
Zanguebar in Africa, bravely stretching out on 
the ocean after quitting his native shore. The 
*moallim’ or pilot determines his position by an 
altitude at noon or by the stars at night, with 
a rude quadrant. Coarse charts depict to him 
the bearings of his destination, and, by long- 
tried seamanship, he weathers, in an undecked 
boat with a huge lateen sail, the dangers and 
tornadoes of the Indian Ocean. This use of the 
quadrant was taught by a native of Cutch, who 
made a voyage to Holland in the middle of 
last century, and returned, ‘in a green old 
age,’ to enlighten his countrymen with the arts 
and sciences of Europe. The most substantial 
advantages introduced by this improver of his 
country were the arts of navigation and naval 
architecture, in which the inhabitants of Cutch 
excel, For a trifling reward, a Cutch mariner 
will put to sea in the rainy season, and the ad- 
venturous feeling is encouraged by the Hindoo 
merchants of Mandivee, an enterprising and 
speculating body of men.” 

The tedious negotiations with the Ameer® 
would not interest our readers ; we therefore 





omit them, and pass to the account of Tatta, 
which Lieut. Burnes believes, on apparently 
good grounds, to be the Pattala of Alexan- 
der’s historians. It has undergone several 
revolutions, and frequently changed its name ; 
but it is sufficiently identified by its position, 
“where Indus divides itself into two great 
branches.” 

* Tt isasan open town built on a rising ground 
in a low valley. In several wells I found bricks 
imbedded in earth, at a depth of twenty feet 
from the surface ; but there are no remains of a 
prior date to the tombs, on a remarkable ridge 
westward of the town, which are about 200 years 
old. The houses are formed of wood and wicker- 
work, plastered over with earth; they are lofty, 
with flat roofs, but very confined, and resemble 
square towers ; their colour, which is of a greyish 
murky hue, gives an appearance of solidity to 
the frail materials of which they are constructed. 
Some of the better sort have a base of brick- 
work ; but stone has only been used in the 
foundations of one or two mosques, though it 
may be had in abundance. There is little in 
modern Tatta to remind one of its former great- 
ness. A spacious brick mosque, built by Shah 
Jehan, still remains, but is crumbling to decay. 

“ Tatta stands on the high road from India to 
Hinglaj, in Mekran, a place of pilgrimage and 
great celebrity, situated under the barren moun- 
tains of Hala (the Irus of the ancients), and 
marked only by a spring of fresh water, without 
house or temple. The spot is believed to have 
been visited by Ramchunder, the Hindoo demi- 
god, himself—an event which is chronicled on 
the rock, with figures of the sun and moon en- 
graven as further testimony !” 

The clumsy boats used on the Indus prove 
that the navigation of the river cannot be 
very dangerous :— 

“The boats of the Indus are not unlike China 
junks, very capacious, but most unwieldy. They 
are floating houses ; and with ourselves we trans- 
ported the boatmen, their wives and families, 
kids and fowls. When there is no wind, they 
are pulled up against the stream, by ropes at- 
tached to the mast-head, at the rate of a mile 
and a half an hour ; but with a breeze, they set 
a large square sail, and advance double the dis- 
tance.” 

But little hope, however, can be enter- 
tained of any improvement in the countries 
of the Lower Indus, while they remain sub- 
ject to such a government as that of the 
Ameers :— 

“It would be difficult to conceive a more un- 
popular rule, with all classes of their subjects, 
than that of the Ameers of Sinde, nor is the feel- 
ing disguised ; many a fervent hope did we hear 
expressed, in every part of the country, that we 
were the forerunners of conquest, the advance- 
guard of a conquering army. The persons of 
the Ameers are secure from danger by the num. 
ber of slaves which they entertain around their 
persons. These people are called ‘ Khaskelees,’ 
and enjoy the confidence of their masters, with 
a considerable share of power: they are heredi- 
tary slaves, and a distinct class of the commu- 
nity, who marry only among themselves.” 

The surprise with which the Sikhs viewed 
the dray-horses sent to their monarch occa- 
sioned some amusing scenes :— 

“ No sooner had the day broke, than the Ma- 
haraja’s people evinced much anxiety to view 
the dray horses, and we had them landed for 
exhibition. Their surprise was extreme; for 
they were little elephants, said they, and not 
horses. Their manes and tails seemed to please, 
from their resemblance to the hair of the cow 
of Thibet ; and their colour, a dapple grey, was 
considered a great beauty. It was not without 


difficulty that I replied to the numerous ques- 








tions regarding them ; for they believed that the 
presents of the King of England must be extra. 
ordinary in every way ; and for the, first time, a 
dray horse was expected to gallop, canter, and 
perform all the evolutions of the most agile 
animal. ‘Their astonishment reached its height 
when the fect of the horses were examined ; and 
a particular request was made of me to permit 
the despatch of one of the shoes to Lahore, as it 
was found to weigh 100 rupees, or as much as 
the four shoes of a horse in this country. This 
curiosity was forthwith despatched by express, 
and accompanied by the most minute measure. 
ment of each of the animals, for Runjeet Sing’s 
special information. The manner in which this 
rarity was prized, will be afterwards seen, when 
it is gravely recorded, that the new moon turned 
pale with envy on seeing it!” 

Lieutenant Burnes bears testimony to the 
great generosity of Runjeet Sing, and con- 
firms Jacquemont’s favourable account of 
his dispositions. The European officers have 
rendered the Sikh army very formidable; 
the description given of them is interesting 
to those who love to speculate on the proba- 
bility of a great revolution taking place in 
Asia. 

“On the following morning, the Maharaja 
intimated his wish for our presence at a military 
review in honour of passing events. We found 
his Highness on the parade ground, seated on a 
terrace, a short distance from the walls of La. 
hore. Five regiments of regular infantry were 
drawn up in line, thtee deep. Runjeet requested 
we would pass down the line and inspect them. 
They were dressed in white, with black cross 
belts, and bore muskets, the manufacture of 
Cashmere or Lahore: there was a mixture of 
Hindoostanees and Seiks in every corps. After 
the inspection, the brigade manceuvred under a 
native general officer, and went though its evo- 
lutions with an exactness and precision fully 
equal to our Indian troops: the words of com. 
mand were given in French.” 

Both Burnes and Jacquemont relate many 
anecdotes respecting the personal bravery of 
the Sikhs. The following characteristic trait, 
related by the latter, is a good specimen of 
eastern heroism. 

“ A Sikh lord, returning from the battle of 
Mozufferabad, in which the Sayed fell, has 
interrupted me by a visit. His animated re- 
citals having interested me much, I kept him 
a long time. He was an old grey-beard, 
reddened by the fire of many battles. ‘I 
never had so much pleasure in a battle,’ hie 
told me; ‘the Sayed’s people fought like 
tigers; they killed us three hundred men, 
and wounded four hundred ; but we did not 
leave one of them free or alive. Such sport!’” 

It is singular, that though Jacquemont and 
Burnes were in the territories of the Maha- 
raja nearly at the same time, yet Jacque- 
mont’s name is not mentioned in these 
volumes. 

We have extracted largely, and yet we 
have left much, untouched, well worthy of 
consideration, especially the present com- 
merce of the Indus, and the caravan trade 
between China and Cashmere. But we shall 
soon have a fresh opportunity of reverting 
to the subject, for public attention has been 
so strongly directed to the countries border- 
ing on India, that all who possess informa- 
tion will haste to put it in print. ‘ 

Before concluding, we must mention the 
very excellent map, constructed by J. Arrow- 
smith, illustrative of Lieutenant Burness 
route ; it embodies not only the geographical 
information acquired by our traveller, but 
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all the rectifications of the position of places 
derived from the recent surveys in Northern 
India, and travels in Persia. 





The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart., per legem terrae Lord Chandos of 
Sudeley. 2 vols. 

{Second Notice.] 

Tue sudden, and somewhat unexpected, rush 
of new publications has delayed the appear- 
ance of this second notice so long, that we 
should have altogether abandoned our inten- 
tion, but that the work contains a series of 
letters from Dr. Southey, to leave which 
unnoticed would justly subject us to re- 
proach: we shall, therefore, string together 
some few passages, and fortunately they need 
no comment :— 


«| hold myself greatly indebted to you, not 
only for the list of authors, but for the very 
gratifying manner in which you have introduced 
myname in the ‘Censura Literaria.’ That list, 
with another of equal length, for which the se- 
lections were prepared for the press, but omitted 
during the course of publication by the friend 
who undertook to superintend it, will enable me, 
in an additional volume, to supply the biblio- 
graphical defects of the work. Itgives me great 
pleasure to hear that ‘ Bamfylde’s Remains’ are 
to be edited. The circumstances which I did 
not mention concerning him are these. They 
were related to me by Jackson of Exeter, and 
minuted down immediately afterwards, when 
the impression which they made upon me was 
warm. 

“He was the brother of Sir Charles, as you 
say. At the time when Jackson became intimate 
with him, he was just in his prime, and had no 
other wish than to live in solitude, and amuse 
himself with poetry and music. He lodged in 
a farm-house near Chudleigh, and would often- 
times come to Exeter in a winter morning, un- 
gloved and open-breasted, before Jackson was 
up (though he was an early riser,) with a pocket 
full of music or poems, to know how he liked 
them. His relations thought this was a sad 
life for a man of family, and forced him to Lon- 
don. The tears ran down Jackson’s cheeks when 
he told me the story. ‘ Poor fellow,’ said he, 
‘there did not live a purer creature, and, if they 
would have let him alone, he might have been 
alive now.’ 

“When he was in London, his feelings having 
been forced out of their proper channel took a 
wrong direction, and he soon began to suffer the 
punishment of debauchery. The Miss Palmer, 
to whom he dedicated his ‘Sonnets,’ (after- 
wards, and perhaps still, Lady Inchiquin,) was 
niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Whether Sir 
Joshua objected to his addresses on account of 
his irregularities in London, or on other grounds, 
I know not: but this was the commencement of 
his madness. He was refused admittance into 
the house: upon this, in a fit of half-anger and 
half-derangement, he broke the windows, and 
was (little to Sir Joshua’s honour) sent to 
Newgate. Some weeks after this had happen- 
ed, Jackson went to London, and one of his first 
Inquiries was for Bampfylde. Lady Bamp- 
fylde, his mother, said she knew little or nothing 
about him; that she had got him out of New- 
gate, and he was now in some beggarly place 
‘Where?’ ‘In King Street, Holborn, she be- 
lieved, but she did not know the number of the 
house.’ Away went Jackson, and knocked at 
every door till he found the right. It was a truly 
miserable place: the woman of the house was 
one of the worst class of women in London. 
She knew that Bampfylde had no money, and 
that at that time he had been three days with- 

out food. When Jackson saw him, there was 
all the levity of madness in his manners ; his 
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shirt was ragged, and black as a coal-heaver’s, 
and his beard of a two months’ growth. Jack- 
son sent out for food, and said he was come to 
breakfast with him; and he turned aside to a 
harpsichord in the room, literally, he said, to 
let him gorge himself without being noticed. 
He removed him from hence, and, after giving 
his mother a severe lecture, obtained for him a 
decent allowance, and left him, when he himself 
quitted town, in decent lodgings, earnestly beg- 
ging him to write. 

“ But he never wrote: the next news was that 
he was in a private madhouse, and Jackson never 
saw him more. Almost the last time they met, 
he showed him several poems, among others a 
‘ Ballad on the Murder of David Rizzio.’ ‘Such 
a ballad!’ said he. He came that day to dine 
with Jackson, and was asked for copies. I 
burned them,’ was the reply. ‘I wrote them 
to please you; you did not seem to like them, 
so I threw them in the fire.’ After twenty 
years’ confinement he recovered his senses, but 
not till he was dying of consumption. The 
apothecary urged him to leave Sloane Street, 
(where he had always been as kindly treated as 
he could be,) and go into his own country, saying 
that his friends in Devonshire would be very 
glad to see him. But he hid his face, and an- 
swered, ‘ No, Sir; they who knew me what I 
was, shall never see me what I am.’ Some of 
these facts I should have inserted in the speci- 
mens, had not Coleridge mislaid the letter in 
which I had written them down, and it was not 
found till too late. * * * 

{ There is a chasm here in the letter: it goes on] 

“He read the preface to me. I remember 
that it dwelt much upon his miraculous genius 
for music, and even made it intelligible to me, 
who am no musician., He knew nothing of the 
science; but would sit down to the harpsichord, 
and produce combinations so wild that no com- 
poser would have ventured to think of, and yet 
so beautiful in their effect, that Jackson (an en- 
thusiast concerning music) spoke of them, after 
the lapse of twenty years, with astonishment and 
tears. 

** You have noticed the death of Henry Kirke 
White of Nottingham, whose ‘ Remains’ I have 
prepared for the press. Should the enclosed spe- 
cimens of his poetry please you, as I think they 
cannot fail to do, you will perhaps give them a 
place in the ‘Censura.’ They have never been 
printed. Had he lived, I am persuaded that he 
would have placed himself in the first rank of 
English poets. 

“There is a class of books, of which as yet 
you have taken no notice—the prose romances. 
They have had a greater effect upon our litera- 
ture than has been supposed. In reading 
‘Amadis of Greece,’ I have found Spenser’s 
‘Mask of Cupid,’ Sir Philip Sydney’s ‘ Zel- 
mane,’ and Shakspeare’s ‘ Florizel.’ The latter, 
by name, going to court a shepherdess, who 
proves, of course, a princess at last. Was ever 
any single work honoured with such imitators ? 
The French Romances which followed (those of 
Calprenede, the Scudery’s, Xc.) were the great 
storehouses from whence Lee, and the dramatists 
of that age, drew their plots. These considera- 
tions may induce you to give some attention to 
them in your very useful work, * * * 

‘* From very early boyhood, when I first read 
the ‘ Arcadia’ in Mrs. Stanley’s modernization 
of it, Sydney took possession of my imagination. 
Not that I liked the book the better just in pro- 
portion as she had worsened it,—for his own 
language would have presented nothing strange 
or difficult to me, who had read ‘ Shakspeare’ 
and ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ as soon as I could 
understand enough of them to follow the story 
of their plays: but she had thrown away the 
pastoral parts, and the miserable pieces of metre 
with which those parts are encumbered, and 
therefore I had nothing to interrupt my enjoy- 
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ment of the romance. Spenser afterwards in- 


creased my veneration for Sydney; and Pens- 
hurst, when I first saw it (in 1791), was the 
holiest ground I had ever visited. 

“ Forty years have not abated my love and 
veneration for Sydney. I do not remember any 
character more nearly without reproach. His 
prose is full of poetry; and there are very fine 
passagesamong his poems,—distinguishing them 
from his metres, in which there is scarcely even 
a redeeming line, thought, or expression. 

‘I was introduced one day in St. James’s 
Park to the Fielding [the son of the novelist] 
of whom you give me so lively an anecdote. 
He was then a fine old man, though visibly 
shaken by time: he received me in a manner 
which had much of old courtesy about it, and 
I looked upon him with great interest for his 
father’s sake: this must have been in 1817.” 

“You mention Miss Austen: her novels are 
more true to nature, and have (for my sympa- 
thies) passages of finer feeling than any others 
of this age. She was a person of whom I have 
heard so well, and think so highly, that I regret 
not having seen her, nor ever having had an 
opportunity of testifying to her the respect 
which I felt for her. I have inquired if any 
papers of poor George Wither could be traced, 
but without success. 

“ There is a portrait of Richardson at Rokeby, 
—and with this odd story belonging to it, which 
Mr. Morritt told me when he pointed it out. It 
had been painted for one of his female admirers; 
and when long Sir Thomas Robinson took pos- 
session of the house, and of this portrait among 
others, he wondered what business a Mr. Ri- 
chardson could have among them, in company 
with persons of high degree: so the canvass was 
turned over to the nearest painter, with orders 
to put on a blue riband and star, and thereby 
convert it into a portrait of—Sir Robert Wal- 
pole! You may be sure Mr. Morritt, when he 
restored to the picture its right name, left it in 
possession of these honours.” 

“The fact which you notice of the likeness 
to Sir Edward Dering (of Charles’s age) in his 
family at this day, is very curious. Did you 
ever remark how remarkably old age brings out 
family likenesses,—which having been kept, as 
it were, in abeyance while the passions and the 
business of the world engrossed the parties, 
come forth again in age, (as in infancy,) the 
features settling into their primary chatacters— 
before dissolution? I have seen some affecting 
instances of this,—a brother and sister, than 
whom no two persons in middle life could have 
been more unlike in countenance or in chatac- 
ter, becoming like as twins at last. I now see 
my father’s lineaments in the looking-glass, 
where they never used to appear.” 

“ Having no library within reach, I live 
upon my own stores, which are, however, more 
ample perhaps than were ever before possessed 
by one whose whole estate was in his inkstand. 

My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me I behold 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old : 

My never-failing friends are they 

With whom I converse day by day. 

With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew’d 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the dead; with thém 
I live in long past years ; 

Their virtues love ; their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears; 


And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And | with them shall travel on 
Thro’ all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust, 
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“The stanzas in the last page were intended 
for my Colloquies, in which I thought at first 
of interspersing poems, as Boethius has done : 
but, giving up that intention, this little piece 
was left unfinished, and so it remains.” 


“ There is a path leading from Keynsham to- 
wards Bristol through what was formerly the 
park. It was very little frequented when I 
discovered it six-and-thirty years ago, at which 
time I was in the habit of walking between 
Bath and Bristol, from one place to the other ; 
and I felt very strongly the picturesque and 
melancholy character of the scene—melancholy 
only because its days of grandeur were gone by. 
A small lodge was the only building which re- 
mained; but the grounds, though disparked, 
had still a parkish appearance in the old haw- 
thorns which were standing here and there, and 
in their inequalities, making it look as if there 
ought to have been deer there. It was the only 
part of the walk in which I habitually and in- 
voluntarily slackened my pace.” 


** Lucien Buonaparte applied to me to trans- 
late his poem: the application was made in a 
circuitous way by Brougham, and I returned, 
as was fitting, a courteous answer to what was 
intended as a flattering proposal; not thinking 
it necessary to observe that an original poem 
might be composed at no greater expense of 
time, and with the certainty of satisfying one 
person at least, whereas in the translation I was 
perhaps as likely to displease the author as 
myself. I read the original when it was printed 
—which few persons did: one part of it pleased 
me much ; and the whole was better conceived 
than a Frenchman could have conceived it; 
but I could not forgive him for writing it in 
French instead of Italian, nor for adapting it 
to the meridian of the Vatican. Butler’s trans- 
lation 1 never saw. He has restored the cha- 
racter of the school at Shrewsbury, which was 
upon a par with the best in England when 
Sydney and Fulk Greville were placed there 
on the same day; and when the boys repre- 
sented plays in an open amphitheatre formed 
in an old quarry between the town wails and 
the Severn. Churchyard describes it.” 

‘The paper upon Bunyan, in the last ‘ Quar- 
terly Review,’ is by Sir Walter. He has not 
observed, and I, when I wrote the Life had 
forgotten, that the ‘compleat design of a Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ is to be found in Lucian’s 
*Hermotimus.’ Not that Bunyan saw it there 
—but the obvious allegory had presented itself 
to Lucian’s mind, as well as to many others. 
My only article in the number isa short one, 
upon the ‘ Negro New Testament’ :—as a philo- 
logical curiosity, that Testament is the most 
remarkable that has fallen in my way.” 

“ Montaigne and I differ in this respect, that 
he liked better toforge his mind than to furnish 
it; and I am much more disposed to lay in 
knowledge than to lay it out. Mere inclination 
now would induce me always to read, and seldom 
very seldom, to write. This upon me is the 
effect of time.” 

“IT was about to write to you, and apologize 
for a seeming neglect, which began to weigh 
heavily upon my conscience, when your miscel- 
laneous sheet arrived by this day’s post. The 
characters which you have drawn in it of 
Romilly, Whitbread, and Lord Liverpoo!, I am 
very well able to appreciate, and admire them 
accordingly. They are beautifully and most 
discriminately delineated. 1 did not like 
Romilly. He was more an antique Roman, or 
a modern American, than an Englishman in 
his feelings. One of the very best speeches 
which I remember was made by Frankland in 
1810, in answer to a motion of his for altering 
some of the criminal laws; and Romilly was 
disingenuous enough to speak of it with con- 
tempt as something unintelligible. Whitbread 





I liked still less. A hint was once thrown out 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ that it would be 
proper to call me to account for the freedom 
with which I had commented upon some of his 
speeches, in defence of Buonaparte: his party 
took the hint, and it was proposed to bring me 
before the House of Commons. I was informed 
of this, and should have been in no want of 
supporters there; but upon farther consideration 
they deemed it better to let me alone. 

“ Lord Liverpool wanted nothing but courage 
to have been the best and wisest minister of 
modern times; he was always well-informed, 
always considerate, and always judicious, when 
he ventured to act upon his own sense of right. 
But in compromising a great principle he vir- 
tually (not intentionally) betrayed it; and more 
evils are likely to follow from that compromise 
than broke loose from Pandora’s box.” 

In taking a final leave of this work we 
have only to observe, that it is got up in the 
best bibliographical style, and contains two 
good portraits of Sir Egerton, one of them, of 
great interest, drawn and etched by Danby. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘A Plan for the Improvement of Ireland.’— 
‘ Prize Essay on the Management of Landed Pro- 
perty in Ireland, by W. Blacker, Esq.’—Lieut.- 
Col. Colebroke, the author of the ‘ Plan for the 
Improvement of Ireland,’ is not connected with 
that country by the ties of birth or property ; his 
zeal for its welfare is as disinterested as it is 
enlightened, and affords a practical refutation of 
a strange and erroneous belief current in the 
sister-kingdom, that Englishmen, far from feel- 
ing interested in the prosperity of Ireland, are 
eager to prevent its inhabitants from using the 
advantages of soil and position, bestowed upon 
them by bounteous Providence. There is, in- 
deed, at the present moment, a general anxiety 
in all classes and parties of Englishmen, to do 
something for Ireland, but what that something 
ought to be, seems an enigma of which the 
solution is hopeless. The very worst persons 
to ask for information, are the Irish themselves; 
every Irishman is born a partisan; with him 
patriotism means the support of a portion of his 
countrymen, and liberty the supremacy of his 
sect; he sees only through the medium of 
party; the accounts of the same transaction in 
opposite newspapers have no more similarity 
than the histories of England and Japan. Ex- 
aggerations may serve the purpose of violent 
partisans in Ireland, but on this side of the 
water, they produce unmixed evil: there is no- 
thing more tender than credit, it shrinks before 
the shadow of fear, and falls as often a prey to 
ideal as to real dangers. Yet it has pleased 
many who condemn Englishmen for not carrying 
capital into Ireland, to describe their country as 
one in which there is not the slightest security 
for life or property. And they succeeded in 
exciting such horror among British capitalists, 
that money would sooner have been found for 
establishing pearl-fisheries in the horse-ponds 
of Paraguay, than for reclaiming the tracts of 
valuable land that lie waste in Ireland. Yet 
those who have invested money in Irish securi- 
ties, have had no reason tocomplain; the stock 
of the Irish Provincial Bank, for instance, has 
lately risen, and is daily rising, in value and 
estimation. Lieut.-Col. Colebroke proposes 
that a company should be formed for the agri- 
cultural improvement of Ireland, and enters at 
length into the details of its management. Some 
very useful hints on the subject, may be found 
in the pamphlet of Mr. Blacker; and we 
earnestly recommend both to the attention of 
the London capitalists, convinced that Irish land 
is one of the best investments for money now 
available to capitalists, and that property ac- 
quired by the propesed company, will be more 





profitable, and just as secure, as if it lay on this 
side of the channel. 

* Autobiography and Letters of Arthur Cour. 
tenay.—We are weary of these confessions of 
mysterious strangers, who come to retired water. 
ing-places—excite a strong interest in their 
compassionate landladies—die by inches, and 
leave a bundle of MSS. behind them, which 
always find a complaisant and sympathising 
editor, who weeps over, and then prints them, 
There is too much of deep unobtrusive tragedy 
in real life, for us to bear with such travesties, 
Nothing is easier than to contrive impossible 
situations, and crowd a book with monsters, 
either good or ill; few more difficult than to 
trace, without false sentiment or exaggeration, 
the windings of that under-current of sorrow 
which mingles with the fortunes of everything 
mortal. 

* The Countess of Essex, a Tragedy.’—This tra- 
gedy does not seem to have been intended for 
representation, nor is the action of it sufficiently 
stirring for the purpose : it is, however, very 
cleverly written, and has quite enough interest 
about it to repay a perusal: if it is without 
great and striking beauties, it is at least free 
from faults, and consequently from objection. 

‘ Solitude, a Poem, by the Author of “Gui- 
done.””’—We should be sorry if our former en- 
couragement of the writer of this poem has in 
any way contributed to the publication of this 
series of fragments (for they are nothing more): 
we find in them power and imagination, but 
this makes us the more regret to see sketches 
where we would have complete works—the 
fancies of a few hurried days, instead of ma- 
tured creations. Poetry does not stand so well 
with the world just now, that her followers may 
venture to do aught which shall detract from 
her honour ;— if they treat her without reverence, 
and regard the blessing of her inspiration light- 
ly, what hope is there that a stirring utilitarian 
generation will be won to stand still and hearken 
while she sings? Let all who really love her (we 
do not speak merely to the turners of rhyme) 
lay this to heart. 

‘ Embassy to the Court of Ava, by J. Crawford, 
Esq.’ —A second edition of a valuable work, which 
long since took its place on our library shelves. 

‘Illustrations of Taxation. No. 3. The Jer- 
seymen Meeting—No. 4. The Jerseymen Part- 
ing, by Harriet Martineau.’—Setting aside the 
political economy of these tales, they are 
pleasant reading. Miss Martineau’s narratives 
are often graced with touches of subdued pathos 
—casual gleams of poetry—which bring the 
scenes home to us, and beautify them no little. 
Perhaps in the tales before us she has idealized 
some of her creations too much; but the sketch 
of Brennan, the potter’s boy, is admirable, and 
the little cabinet picture of ponderous Mrs. Le 
Brocq, “ who was never totally unhappy while 
she was eating,” is full of quiet humour. The 
next story concludes the series, and with it, we 
believe, the labours of the authoress for the pre- 
sent: she owes it to the public, as well as her- 
self, to let her pen take some rest. 

‘ Hints on Human Conduct.’—'This little book 
contains chapters on the connexion between 
natural and revealed religion—on the connexion 
between the good and the beautiful, (always to 
us an interesting theme,)—on partisanship in 
politics—on duelling—on sympathy with inferior 
creatures, and other subjects of no less impor- 
tance. We have been pleased with it, as taking 
a more comprehensive view of the subject than 
was to be found in similar works a dozen years 
ago. 
‘Extracts from the Letters and Journals of 
George Fletcher Moore, Esq., now filling a Judi- 
cial Office at the Swan River Settlement, edited by 
Mr. Martin Doyle.’—Who can have forgotten 
our friend Hood’s inimitable sketch of ‘ Meet- 
ing @ Settler, and his no less miserably true 
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letter from ‘ Swampash Flats’? and yet, if all 
settlers were as frank and pleasant as Mr. 

Moore, and all letters as full of rational hope, 

without caricature or false colouring, as his, we 

should look forward to a sojourn in the land of 
promise, undismayed by the idea of lions kill- 
ing their own mutton, or gutted grand-pianos 
converted into corner-cupboards. The book 
before us is a peculiarly pleasant one, and 
though, perhaps, not so interesting in its details 

as Mr. Pringle’s, may stand beside it, as being a 

faithful and fresh picture of an emigrant’s life in 

a strange land. 

‘ Standard Novels, Vol. 41.’—We think this 
last volume cannot fail to be acceptable to the 
public: it contains ‘ Vathek,’ by Mr. Beckford, 
‘The Castle of Otranto,’ by Horace Walpole, 
and ‘The Bravo of Venice,’ by M. G. Lewis. 

‘Curiosities of Literature. Vol. V1.’—This 
cheap and beautiful edition is now complete, 
and we have only once again to recommend it 
to the public. 

‘ Evidences of Christianity, or, Uncle Philip's 
Conversations with the Children about the Truth 
of the Christian Religion.’—‘ Summer Rambles, 
illustrative of the Pleasures derived from the Study 
of Natural History, with Plates.’—Here are two 
more books for children: the first is one of the 
many excellent volumes, which have come across 
tous from the other side of the Atlantic; the 
second, though something wanting in the life 
and the freshness which an out-of-doors book 
should have, is full of good feeling, and a sincere 
and healthy love of nature. 

‘The Nursery Governess, by Elizabeth Napier.’ 
—A manual, written bya pious and affectionate 
mother for the use of her daughter, and pub- 
lished after her decease by her husband. It is 
full of good principle and good feeling. 

‘ The Treasures of the Earth, by C. Williams’ — 
‘Praiseand Blame, by C. Williams’—* The Value 
of Time, by Mrs. Barwell.’—Books for the in- 
struction and amusement of children: the first 
is full of information conveyed in a pleasing and 
natural manner; the second a series of fables, 
some of which are pertinent and new, and all 
with the moral clearly made out, without being 
far-fetched ; the third is amusing, and would be 
quite a scene of childhood, were not its purpose 
too constantly obtruded upon us. It is always 
well to leave the reader (be he clad only in a 
frock and trousers) something to discover— 
something whereon to exercise his own thought 
and ingenuity. 

‘A New Steam-boat Companion, in an Excursion 
to Greenhithe, Northfleet, Gravesend, the Nore, 
and Herne Bay, with a trip up the River Medway 
to Rochester Bridge’—A vade mecum, for the 
use of citizens, and particularly welcome at this 
burning season, as telling where sea breezes are 
freshest, and accommodations most comfortable. 
It is adorned with eight illustrative engravings 
and many wood-cuts. 

‘ Coghlan’s Guide’ includes the south-east 
coast, from Gravesend to the Isle of Wight. It 
is reasonably well compiled, with some useful 
little maps. 

_‘ 4 Guide to Paris, by Francis Coghlan.’—The 
directions are brief, and the work may be found 
useful, 

‘The Graphic and Historical Illustrator, by 
E. W. Brayley, Esq.’—On the publication of the 
first number of this periodical, we took occasion 
to recommend it to the public asdeserving their 
patronage; it is not, therefore, without regret 
that we find it brought to a close, owing to the 
failure of the publisher, with this one volume, 
which, however, is so cheap, that it will, we 
hope, meet with a ready sale. 

‘Rules for the conjugation of French Verbs.’— 
A work likely to be useful to young beginners. 

‘Rules for French Pronunciation.’—The pro- 
on of a language cannot be taught by 





‘A new and infallible mode of ascertaining at 
sight the genders of French inanimate Nouns, by 
Professor G. J. Bertinchamp, A.B.’ 

(This little work was forwarded to us ‘ with the 
Author’s best compliments,’ and the following criti- 
cism. We give it publicity with much pleasure, 
although it is just both to‘ Professor G. J. Bertinchamp, 
A.B.’ and the public, that we acknowledge whence we 
received it.) 

“It has been truly said, that it is much more 
difficult to ‘ condense useful information, than 
to make a large display of multifarious learn- 
ing:’ the modest little volume before us is a 
singular illustration of the fact. We have here 
no attempt of book-making—no leading out of 
trash 

For sake of filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling. 
To estimate its value by its size would be 
unjust; suffice it to say, that it fully redeems 
the novel promise of its title-page, and unfolds 
a hitherto inexplicable secret, the immense 
value of which can only be duly appreciated by 
the French student, who will find a difficulty 
that always appeared almost insurmountable, 
removed at once, by a few minutes’ perusal of 
those pages.” 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


TO CLARA N—. 

The Gods have made me most unmusical, 

With fee!ings that respond not to the call 

Of stringed harp, or voice—obtuse and mute 

To hautboy, sackbut, dulcimer, and flute ; 

King David's lyre, that made the madness flee 

From Saul, had been but a jew’s-harp to me: 

Theorbos, violins, French horns, guitars, 

Leave in my wounded ears inflicted scars; 

I hate those trills, and shakes, and sounds that 

float ; 

Upon the captive air; I know no note, 

Nor ever shall, whatever folks may say, 

Of the strange mysteries of Sol and Fa ; 

I sit at oratorios like a fish, 

Incapable of sound, and only wish 

The thing was over. Yet do I admire, 

O tuneful daughter of a tuneful sire, 

Thy painful labours in a science, which 

To your deserts I pray may make you rich 

As much as you are loved, and add a grace 

To the most musicai Novello race. 

Women lead men by the nose, some cynics say ; 

You draw them by the ear—a delicater way. 
€. Lams. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Milan. 

At the news for the season may be contained 
in a small space. The exclusive talk of the last 
month was Malibran, Malibran, and nought 
else: she sang five nights at La Scala. Pasta 
was present, so that her rival put forth all her 
powers, and sang and acted, indeed, like a little 
Pythian. Her Desdemona so electrified the 
Italian audience, that the Impresario was obliged 
by the public voice to give her an engagement. 
For next winter, however, she is engaged at St. 
Carlos, but for the two following ones she is en- 
gaged at La Scala, for the enormous sum of 
450,000 francs. The Milanese papers spoke of 
nothing else, and each bel esprit came forward 
with a pamphlet on the occasion. 

Another Milanese event has been the burning 
of Marchesi’s studio,—a very melancholy cata- 
strophe. He is the first Lombard sculptor: 
this is saying nothing to English ears, since the 
fame of Milanese talent does not extend beyond 
Milan ; but every visitor of that city must have 
seen his bust and monument of Monti. He had 
just completed a full-length statue of Beccaria, 
on which he had been a long time employed, 
and which he esteemed his best production, 
when an accidental fire burst forth in his studio, 
which was of wood, and situated in the public 
gardens, burning it to the ground, and cons 








suming with it all his collections and produc. 
tions. The commiseration was general, and, pe- 
cuniarily at least, the loss will be more than made 
up to him. 

Painting is not without a worthy represen- 
tative at Milan—Hayetz, who yields to none 
living in power and mastery of his profes. 
sion. The late Milanese school, led by Appiani, 
was a poor abandonment of Italian for French 
taste: its dry and gaudy daubings of ceilings 
with Napoleons and Victories were unworthy 
of the society of Leonardo; but Hayetz has 
quitted this path, and resembles De la Roche 
in his style of painting. He has an immense 
and noble picture on his easel, of the Cru- 
saders before Jerusalem at the moment of the 
great drought, and their discovery of water. 

The Brera Gallery has increased its number 
of pictures under the care of Signor Cataneo, 
who has collected all the stray frescos and paint- 
ings of the Lombard school, Luinis, &c., inter- 
esting to the past history, rather than conducive 
to the future progress, of the art. Cataneo is 
writing a History of the Lombard School, for 
which task indeed there is no one so capable : he 
has made certainly one of the most interesting 
collections of medals and coins in Europe. You 
remember Lady Morgan's story of his showing 
her an O.P. medal: another that puzzled him 
long, was a Turkish medal with a Christian 
date,—it was at last discovered to be one of three 
gold ones struck for the heroes of Acre, but to 
which of the three personages the one in the 
possession of Signor Cataneo belonged, remains 
a secret. 

The literary lion of Milan is of course Man- 
zoni. Always a retiring man, especially since 
his devotion assumed a deeper character; he is 
now more so than ever, having lost his wife in 
the beginning of the year: he is in the country, 
and invisible to strangers. There are other cele- 
brated men, however—Romagnosi famous in 
jurisprudence, Sacchi asa pleasing writer. The 
latter is a young professor of Pavia, and one 
from whom something may be expected. There 
is a fair literary paper here called the Echo, and 
also the Annali di Statistica, which affects what- 
ever liberalism it can. It is the light works of 
the French press that chiefly supply the demand 
of the Milanese readers: the difficulty of getting 
them, and the forbidden tone of freedom respect- 
ing church and state, which animates them, make 
them delightful to the Milanese, who themselves 
can indulge in none of these meats,—nothing 
Italian being worth reading, owing to their 
timidity and the censorship. The government, 
however, is to be thanked for completing the 
Cathedral, which at last hath its thousand 
minarets up, carved, and surmounted with 
saints; it now remains merely to place the bells, 
and take down the temporary square tower, which 
supports them. The arch of the Simplon, too, is 
finished, though it has taken twenty years to put 
together the rich materials which Napoleon had 
provided. 


Rome. 

I shall now continue my syllabus of the Ar. 
chological Transactions, begun in a former letter. 

The Torre de’ Giganti, in the isle of Gozzo, 
near Malta, marvellous as it has been mys- 
terious, is now found out to consist of two 
similar and united edifices, containing two great 
saloons, entirely analogous though not equal, and 
probably sepulchral chambers. Is it not comic, 
by the way, that the finest, largest, most expen- 
sive houses, from the pyramids and mausolea 
down to St. Paul’s and the Pantheon of Paris, 
should be inhabited only by those who can make 
no use of them—videlicet, the dead? What is 
St. Peter's but a cemetery for popes ? And would 
St. Denys, or Westminster Abbey, or any other 
handsome house of God, have been built, but that 
kings and great lords were to lie in them? Au. 
gustus lived in a city-box on the Palatine, and 
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after death set up the most dashing establishment 
about town, his mausoleum in the Campus Mar- 
tius. Henry the Seventh’s rotten anatomy is em- 
palaced more royally and luxuriously than any 
monarch of England ever was or will be, until 
as rotten himself! But this is mere will-o’- 
the-wisp wandering. Those chambers I spoke of 
may be classed with the Nuraghe di Sardegna, 
and other barbaric monuments for a like pur- 
pose. M. Bunsen observes, with respect to 
these towers, that, notwithstanding their poly- 
gonal structure in some parts, we cannot be- 
lieve them Pelasgic, and must seek their con- 
structors among the Pheenicii, or [berii, or To- 
laii (a Libyan race, vide Pausanias, X, 17. 4). 
These last were the only people in Sardinia we 
have any notice of, besides the Iberii, who cer- 
tainly inhabited Sicily, Corsica, and the Balearic 
isles. Now the similarity of the Torre and the 
Nuraghe, (which the Pheenicians did not build), 
would appropriate the Torre to either the Tolaii 
or the Iberii. Although it be true that in Malta 
many facts and fables refer themselves to a Phe- 
nician origin ; M. Bunsen cites in example a tra- 
dition still popular, related to him by Canning’s 
friend, Hookham Frere, that the first man was 
covered with the scales of a fish, which he looks 
on as a tenet decidedly Phenician—I do not 
know whether this opinion be invalidated by the 
fact, that, among Shetland fishermen, as well as 
Phenicians, men are identified with marine ani- 
mals, forasmuch as seals, according to Shetland 
belief, are only human creatures in a sort of sha- 
green disguise. Then, too, how does the Maltese 
legend differ from the Thalesian cosmogony of 
the world, and all that it inherit, having grown 
out of water, which system itself runs much far- 
ther back into Asiatic genesis than the foundation 
of Pheenicia or any of its fables ? 

M. Pittakys announces, from Athens, that he 
has discovered among other remains a bas-relief of 
the Parthenon frieze, and, on Mount Anches- 
mus, a graving in the rock—Dios: oros—the 
letters being Greek, and read from right to left. 

M. Tricoupi (Minister Proy. of Public Instruc- 
tion), communicates the discovery of two statues, 
&c., in the isle of Andros ; promises more when 
King Otho has fixed on his capital, and foundations 
for new houses there shall lay open the ground. 
To judge from the Venus of Melos at Paris, what 
rubbish the Venus de’ Medici, Belvedere Apollo, 
&c., would become in our eyes, if a few great 
cities of Greece were properly undermined, and 
the masterpieces of Greek sculpture thus, per- 
haps, brought to daylight! Why, the Elgin 
marbles have almost made a natty toy of our old 
dilettante’s ne plus ultra, the Belvedere Torso! 

A paper, by Colonel Della Marmora, on those 
singular monuments before adverted to, the 
Nuraghe di Sardegna, contradicts some of the 
positions laid down by a previous correspondent, 
and confirms others. These Nuraghe, it would 
appear, are not only similar to, but,as the Colonel 
rather boldly asserts, identical with, the Torre 
de’ Giganti near Malta. They are sepulchral 
edifices too, bodies having been found in several ; 
und their traditional name being Sepolture di 
Giganti—the Tombs of the Giants. Near Bu- 
dus6, a mountainous and central part of the isle, 
stands a Nuraga, visited by M. della Marmora, 
where he saw the mortuary discovered in1819. It 
was at the base of a little niche, beside one of 
the little cells—was hewn in the rock—had been 
covered with a flat inscriptionless stone, and 
contained a body. Besides bronze armille, and 
a bodkin for the hair, (from which it is probable 
the wearer was a female,) in the same tomb lay 
two little bronze idols: that which the Colonel 
obtained has all the characteristics of the com- 
mon Sard idol. He, however, solemnly denies 
that any bones of mice were found in his Nuraga, 
or in any other he had heard of ; but attributes 
the mistake to his having presented the Turin 
Museum with specimens of breccia ossea, (con« 





taining bones of small animals,) which existed in 
natural grottos, and which are judged anterior 
to any human edifice. Of the tombs, he ob- 
serves, they are so disposed that the first rays of 
dawn passing through the little porch fall directly 
upon the feet, and thence along the whole corpse 
laid in the canal. Now, he says, the custom of 
facing interred human bodies to the east was 
Oriental and Pheenician; and for this and 
other reasons, he concludes the Nuraghe Phe- 
nician. Perhaps the firmest buttress of his 
opinion, is the existence of Pheenician epigraphs 
in Sardinia—one found at Pula, near the site of 
ancient Nora (characters similar to the Phenico- 
Maltese alphabet of Amalker); the second and 
third in the ruins of Sulci (characters Phenico- 
Carthaginian). It certainly would have been 
odd, if the Phenicians who made the tour of 
Africa had not touched at Sardinia, and taken 
that island as well as so many others in the 
Mediterranean, where there was no maritime 
power to oppose them.—By the bye, have you 
read Wilkinson’s account of the singing co- 
lossus, called Memnon, which so puzzled an- 
tique philosophers? He was a ventriloquist, it 
appears,—the music proceeding from his abdo- 
men, not his head. How is it, that we re- 
mained so long ignorant of the sounding stone 
which gave Mr. W. so little trouble to reach and 
ring, when this very statue had been restored 
by Adrian ?—Sir W. Gell observes on the in- 
scription of Psammeticus at Ybsambul (Abu 
Simbal), that the name written Pelephus, or 
Pelephos, by Messrs. York and Leake, should 
probably be pelekos—the antique letter koph 
having been mistaken for phi. I suppose, by 
this time, you are as sick of excavations and 
sepulchral rubbish as a vestal buried alive. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Turre is a lull in the publishing world just 
now, and we are not sorry for it: more good 
books have been issued within the last six weeks 
than in the preceding six months, and we have 
sometimes been perplexed to find room for them ; 
our second notices, in particular, to which so 
many works were justly entitled, sadly accumu- 
lated, but we hope this week will go far to sweep 
off arrears. The success of some of these novel- 
ties is likely to have pleasant consequences: it is 
not impossible that Mr. Beckford may be tempted 
to come again before the public; and the an- 
nouncement of a second edition of * Artevelde’ 
has aroused some of the old poets, and Words- 
worth, we hear, has actually dispatched a new 
volume to the printer’s. Here is golden pro- 
mise for all who have a relish for what is pure 
and beautiful, which does not, we regret to find, 
include the writers in the American Quarterly 
Review, who, in the new number just received, 
have favoured us with a long, lumbering article 
on * The Lakers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey,’ whose fashionable names, it appears— 
but here is the passage : “ About twenty-five or 
thirty years ago,a school began to appear, under 
the protection and auspices of some men of 
considerable talent, and much influence on fashion- 
able life.” Think of the fashionable influences 
of the Pantisocracy boys—the authors of * Joan 
of Are,’ * Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,’ &e.! 
But we can forgive our transatlantic friends, for 
upon the whole the number is a good one. 

Other pleasant announcements are, * France,’ 
by Mr. Henry Bulwer, and the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Hannah More, wherein we are promised letters 
from Mrs. Montague, Lord Orford, Dr. Lang- 
horne, Mr. Garrick, Mrs. Boscawen, Bishop 
Watson, Dean Tucker, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Mrs. Siddons, and numberless other well- 
known persons. 

Weare sorry to announce the death of Austin 
the well-known painter in water-colours. His 
illness was the lingering malady of consumption 





He was, if we mistake not, a native of Liverpool, 
and raised himself by his talent, from a ye 
humble condition of life, to one of competence 
and regard among his fellow townsmen. §» 
much progressive improvement has been visible 
in his drawings, that we cannot think he had 
reached the zenith of his powers as an artist, 
He was enthusiastically fond of his profession, 
and accomplished in other pursuits—and we can 
ill afford to iose such from among us. 

A Venus, said to be by Titian, is now exhibit. 
ingat No. 151,Strand. The Queen of Love and 
Beauty is lying, undraperied, upon a rich velvet 
mantle, with a solitary string of pearls round her 
neck, and a lap-dog at her side—parts of the 
picture are beautifully painted; and the whole 
has that rich voluptuous air peculiar to the 
master. 

The following list of the pictures sold this sea. 
son at the Exhibition in Suffolk Street, with the 
names of the purchasers (inserted within paren. 
theses,) may interest our readers :— 

‘Sale of Farming Stock,’ H. F. Goblet, (Mr. PF, 
Phippen)—‘ The Gazelle,’ F. Corbaux,’ (Wynn Ellis, 

isq., M.P.)—‘ Spring Flowers,’ A. Rippengille, (Wynn 
Ellis, Esg., M.P.)—* Portrait of a Hack,’ R. B. Davis, 
(f. D., Esq.)—‘ Burgh Heath,’ A. Vickers, (P. G, 
Moon, Esq.)—‘ Thoughts on Flowers,’ Miss F. Corbaux, 
(F. G. Moon, Esq.)—‘ Making the Will, F. B. Poole, 
(R. C., Esq.)—* Diligence,’ H. Wyatt, (Robert Vernon, 
Esq.)—‘ Hackney Coach,’ J. Holmes, (F. G. Moon, 
Esq.)—‘ Chelsea Old Church,’ T. Creswick, (Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., M.P.)—‘The Forest Pool,’ R. B. Davis, 
(Robert Vernon, Esq.)—‘ The Cobbler’s Happy Mo- 
ment,’ A. Fraser, (Robert Vernon, Esq.)—‘ View near 
Coswen, North Wales,’ T. Creswick, (James Wadmore, 
Esq.)—‘ Etna, &c.,’ J. Bridges, (James Wadmore, 
Esq.) ‘ On the Marshes, near Rye,’ J. Wilson, (Robert 
Vernon, Esq.)—‘ Water Mill,’ J. Stark, (Robert Ver- 
non, Esq.)—‘ The Happy Gardener,’ A. Fraser, (J. B. 
Philips, Esq.)—* The Higgler,’ W. Shayer, (T. W. Far- 
mer, Esq.)—‘ Scene near Yarmouth,’ J. Stark, (J. B. Phi- 
lips, Esq.)—‘ Lake Scene,’ T. Creswick, (J. B. Philips, 
Esq.)—‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,’ Miss Holmes, 
(John Trevanon, Esq.)—‘ Greek Girl,’ E. F. Green, 
(Major Norcliffe)—* Near Laytonstone,’ T. Creswick, 
Col. Chi 4 —t aes Lm of Se, d 
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Shiperdson)—‘ Cat Sleeping,’ J. M. Burbank, (R. W. 
Holford, Esq.)—‘ Scene near St. Alban’s,’ Miss A. G, 
Nasmyth, (James Holmes, Esq.)—‘ Entry of Boling. 
broke into London,’ H. Martens, (J. L. Ricardo, Esq.)— 
‘M tof Sir R. Stapleton,’S.A. Hart,(J.Wadmore, 
Esq.)—‘ Porch of Rheims Cathedral,’ H. Wilson (J. J. 
Ruskin, Esy.)—‘ The Outcast,’ E. Prentis, (G. Kirkpa- 
trick, Esq.)—* Coast Scene,’ J. Thorpe, (Mr. Withers)— 
* Mount Edgcumbe,’ C. R. Stanley, (J. Webb, Esq.) 
—‘ Sea Storm,’ A. Priest, (John Webb, Esq.)—‘ Land- 
scape,’ N, Tull, (G. A. Smith, Esq.)—‘ The Fortune 
Teller,’ W. Gill, (John Webb, Esq.)—‘ Scene in De- 
vonshire,’ W. Shayer, (G. A. Smith, Esq.)—‘ Scene in 
Isle of Wight,’ W. Shayer, (C. D.)—‘ Coast of Calais,’ 
J. B. Pyne, (Col. Shedden)—‘ Flowers,’ V. Bartho- 
lomew, (Wynn Ellis, Esq., M.P:)—‘ Near Burnham,’ 
J. W. Allen, (Robert Vernon, Esq.)—‘ Cabbage, &c.” 
T. W. Dagnall, (Sir Hyde Parker, Bart., M.P.) ‘ The 
Mother,’ KE. Prentis, (G. Kirkpatrick, Esq.)—* Ruins, 
&c.’ J. Bridges, (James Wadmore, Esq.)—‘ Near the 
Meuse,’ J. Wilson, (Richard Addams, Esq.)—‘ Coast 
View,’ T. Creswick, (Richard Addams, Esq.)— Boats 
in Sea Reach,’ G. Chambers, (J. Fairlie, Esq.)—‘A 
Calm,’ J. Wilson, (Rev. John Rocke)—‘ Woodcocks,’ 
G. Stevens, (Joseph White, Esq.)—‘ Puppies,’ S. Tay- 
lor, (Robert Ferguson, Esq., M.P.)—* Avenue near 
Dunchurch,’ T. Creswick, (B.D.)—‘ Near Sutton Cold- 
field,’ T. Creswick, (J. Webb, Esq.)—‘ View at Lam- 
beth” W. N. Hardwicke, (J. Webb, Esq.)—‘ Land- 
scape, &c.,’ J. W. Allen, (J. Webb, Esq.)—‘ The Fresh 
Tap,’ W. Shayer, (Joseph Watts, Esq.)—‘ Still Life,’ 
G. Stevens, (Juseph Watts, Ksq.)—‘‘lired Gleaners,’ 
W. Shayer, (Joseph Watts, Esq.)—‘ Kitten and But- 
terfly,’ S. Taylor, (John Braham, Ksq.)—‘ Dead Game,’ 
G. Stevens, (J. D. Taylor, Esq.)—‘ Lady Reading, &c.,’ 
J. F. Collignum, (Rev. J. P. Wood)—‘ Church of St. 
Michael’s, Ghent,’ A. G. Vickers, (J. Webb, Esq-)— 
‘ Woodcutters,’ J. W. Allen, (J. Webb, Esq.)—‘ Study 
of Pigeons,’ G. Leslie, (Miss Wigley)—‘ Sunset,’ 6, 
Barrett, (— Twamley, Esq.)—-‘ The Cottage Musicians, 
W. Kidd, (G. Linnecar, Esq.) 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

July 19.—The last general meeting for the 
session was held this day, at two o'clock. The 
Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P. Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Among the donations were, by Miss Sullivan, 
some curious Burmese and Kareyan female cos- 
tumes; by Mahar4jé Kali Krishna Bahadur, his 
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Beng4li translation of Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, 
&c.; by Major Yule, a lithographed fac-simile 
of a magnificent gold coin or medal, struck by 
Shah Jehan, with translations of the inscriptions; 
the original coin weighed 700z. and is described 
jn Richardson’s Petsian Dictionary; by the 
Right Hon. Sir A. Johnston, two portraits of a 
Mohammedan physician, who belonged to the 
Court of Kandy, and was descended from the 
Chalias, or cloth-weavers, who came to Ceylon 
from the peninsula of India, and were invested 
with peculiar privileges by the King of Kandy. 
These privileges, such as exemption from the 
poll-tax, &c. were continued to the individual 
above mentioned. 

Two papers were read: one by R. C. Money, 

Esq. of the Bombay C.S., descriptive of a pecu- 
liar sect of Hindtis at Mhurr, called Kapriyas ; 
the other by Robert Finlay, Esq. Assistant Sur- 
geon to the Residency at Mocha, being his Jour- 
nal of a visit to Senna, in the latter part of the 
year 1823. 
” The constitution of the sect described by Mr. 
Money is singularly analagous, in some points, 
to the monkish establishments of Europe: the 
number of its members is limited to 120 or 130, 
and they are bound by the strongest obligations 
toalife of celibacy ; their domestic concerns are 
managed without the assistance of females, and 
when one of their number dies, he is replaced by 
a person taken from a Hindi caste; the age of 
the neophyte is immaterial, beyond eight or nine 
years. ‘They derive their name from Kala Puri, 
or Kaya Puri, one of the names of Parvati, the 
wife of Siva, termed, in the language of Cutch, 
Asapura. Their origin is ascribed to Lalla Jus 
Raja, who accompanied Rama after his conquest 
of Ceylon, and the goddess is so highly reve- 
renced that the Raos of Cutch are not consider- 
ed secure in their power until they have visited 
this holy spot. The villages belonging to the 
order are stated to be the most comfortable and 
thriving of any in the Rado’s dominions. 

Mr. Finlay commences his paper by an itine- 
rary of his route from Mocha to Senna; on his 
arrival there he visited the Imém. The town, 
he observes, is about three miles in extent out- 
side of the wall, which is of mud, with three 
gates and several turrets. ‘The houses are partly 
built of hewn stone, bricks, and mud, and some 
of the better sort have glass windows ; the Bos- 
téni Sultan, or garden in which the Imaém re- 
sides, occupies considerable space, to the south- 
west of the city. The best land is to the north, 
as it. there receives the water which has passed 
through the town ; where the fields are well irri- 
gated they will yield two crops annually, but 
many of the best are lying waste; they are 
mostly the property of the Imam. The remain- 
der of the paper treated of the history, constitu. 
tion, manufactures, and commerce of the coun- 
try, the different classes of inhabitants, natural 
productions, &c. ‘Thanks were returned to the 
respective authors, and the Society adjourned to 
the 6th of December next. 





FINE ARTS 

Ir is well for us—poor prisoned town-birds 
that we are, that, at this golden season, when 
% Many are luxuriating in the quiet and 
the fresh air of the country, we have somes 
thing (as Pepys says) “ wherewithal to con- 
tent us”that if we cannot sit under hedge- 
tow elms, or wander by lakes and mountain 
streams, we may have them brought before us, 
with wonderful fidelity, by the pencil and gra- 
ver—and that if the world of nature is denied 
to us, we may take our compensation in that of 
art. Thus, kindly, is the balance kept even. 

This * Child with Flowers,’ by Sir Thomas 

Wrence, for instance, it is a positive pleasure 
to look at. Her bright sparkling face, and the 
care with which she holds her gathered treasure, 
have been long familiar to us; but here we have 





them rendered to perfection by Doo: and In- 
skipp’s ‘ Sketches,’ where can we find anything 
in art more fresh and natural, although the first 
number is still our favourite? nor less precious 
for their fulness of poetry, are these exquisite 
Etchings by Mr. Read, of Salisbury; speci- 
mens of his second series, about to be pub- 
lished, and no less perfect as works of art than 
their predecessors. Mr. Read acknowledges that 
the encouragement he has received has given 
him courage and freedom—and we cannot ima- 
gine anything of their kind to surpass some of the 
plates under consideration ; one in particular, of 
a lady in old fashioned costume is full of that 
artless grace so difficult to describe, but so im- 
possible to mistake. We have, too, among other 
works on our table, a fine portrait of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, engraved by Coombs, after Cornelius 
Jansen—and Mr. Buss’s picture, ‘ Soliciting a 
Vote, by Lupton, in which servility on the one 
part, and insolence on the other, are too coarsely 
pourtrayed to suit our taste. 

But here is a work of quiet beauty, ‘ Retzsch’s 
Fancies,’ etched by himself, with prefatory re- 
marks and descriptions by Mrs. Jameson. There 
are six subjects: the first,‘ Deceived Hope,’ gives 
us a group of children ; one of whom, flung down 
among the flowers, is peeping cautiously under a 
hat,whence, alas! his captive butterfly has just 
escaped. It is most poetical and beautiful— 
‘The Enigma of Life’ is less to our taste—the 
eyes of the genius are set too far apart ; perhaps, 
on the whole, the subject is too mighty for mortal 
invention. ‘The Fate of the Poet,’ a youth, 
whilst crossing a ford, drawn from his steed, by 
eager, wreathing, unearthly-looking water spi- 
rits—is somewhat confused, but full of ima- 
gination, and we have returned to it more than 
once. The fourth design shows us one of Love’s 
tricks: he has feigned sleep or sickness—and 
persuaded a compassionate maiden to carry him 
home with her to be nursed—she is just bending 
down to receive the urchin—but in spite of his 
oerladen eyelids and drooping hands, we see 
how the matter will end. * The Tormented Spi- 
rit’ (No. 5) is too fierce for our fancy—the Ger- 
mans have certainly “ an almighty notion” of the 
powers of darkness—the fiends here are no less 
grotesque than savage ; and it is a relief to turn 
to the last plate and look at Cupid resting; the 
maiden has laid him down in her garden and 
left him ; and the rogue, half drowsy, half mis- 
chievous, is meditating what he shall do next. 
There is exquisite taste, as well as beauty of ex- 
ecution, in all these outlines. 

Of works coming forth periodically, we have 
Part II. of the * Views of the Lakes in the North 
of England, containing * Ullswater,’ after Hof- 
land, and the * Head of Buttermere’ and * Hawes 
Water,’ from paintings by Wilson ; the descrip- 
tions are by the Rey. J. Robinson. These are 
all beautiful scenes, and carefully engraved, of 
which we cannot but be mindful when we 
remember certain wretched aquatintas whence 
our first knowledge of the Lakes of Cumber- 
land was derived.—The ‘ Landscape Historical 
and Antiquarian Illustrations of the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott,’ are brought to a 
close with their eighth number. It contains 
Chalon’s * Margaret,’ a beautiful, expressive head 
— Ellen Douglas and Fitzjames,’ by Nixon — 
Cooper's * Waterloo’*—a drawing of Ancient Fur- 
niture—and, best of all, that haunted place, the 
* Hall of Abbotsford,’ by Roberts. With this 
number is issued an Appendix, containing an 
account of the engravings.—The * Memorials of 
Oxford’ have reached their twentieth number, 
without any falling off in the execution, or dimi- 
nution of interest.—* Shaw’s Specimens of Details 
of the Elizabethan Architecture,’ Part II. is also 
before us; and his * Specimens of Ancient Furni- 
ture,’ Parts VI. and VII. The splendid bed 
at Hardwycke reminds us of a story, told by 
Miss Mitford, of a structure of a similar kind at 








Alnwick, in which a mayor and his lady, misled 
by the amplitude of its accommodations (and its 
being made up with pillows at the feet as well 
as the head) were found in the morning quietly 
at rest at the opposite ends of the bed.—Here, 
too, are Parts I. and II. of the re-issue of Fisher's 
Views in India, China, §c. §c.’ published at a 
lower price, and illustrated by letter- press 
from the pen of Miss Emma Roberts, which is 
unaffected and graphic. Thanks to the research 
of travellers and the activity of artists, (as in 
the beautiful work before us,) we shall soon feel 
ourselves at home in “that rare land of the 
East,” without the purgatory of the five months’ 
voyage.—Lastly, we must mention Part V. of 
* Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible.’ 
The work proceeds with unabated spirit. 
Having a sort of make-believe faith in the 
character displayed in hand-writings, we are 
interested in the next publication, * The Auto- 
graph Portfolio, containing specimens of the 
caligraphy of Luther, Handel, Washington, and 
Kosciusko ; the work is a curious one. 








THEATRICALS 





THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

Tur opera of * Nourjahad,’ which we had seen 
outside the walls until we almost fancied we had 
seen it within them, was really produced on 
Monday last. The piece itself, we understand, 
to be, or rather to have been, written many 
years ago by Mr. Arnold himself; and we are 
further informed by those who remember it, 
that when performed at Drury Lane Theatre, it 
was pleasant, and even interesting, as an acting 
drama. It must have been, unfortunately, ne- 
cessary to sacrifice those portions of it which 
contained the interest to make room for the 
music, for certainly little or none remains. We 
must now look upon it as a mere vehicle for 
spectacle and music, and we are thus relieved 
from the task of minute criticism. In this light 
it is about up to general average. We fear that 
Mr. Arnold has intrusted the poetical part of his 
task to less experienced hands than his own; 
for, it must be confessed, that, with one or two 
exceptions, it is most lamely executed. There 
is one operation which the writers of words for 
operas of the present day seem rarely to perform, 
and yet it is one which, if they would attend to 
it, would save them from a great deal of the cen- 
sure which it becomes the duty of reporters to 
give them. We allude to that of taking the 
words of a song after it is put into shape, and 
before it is put out of hand, and placing them on 
paper in a prose form, to see if the sense is com- 
plete. Few authors do this, though all ought ; 
for, we willingly believe, that many who write 
bad English in verse, without seeming to be 
aware of it, are far too well educated to admit of 
their falling into the same error in prose. But 
they seem to be of opinion with a theatrical 
critic of sixty years ago, that 

One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Are quite sufficient at one time. 

The music of this opera is by Mr. E. J. Loder, 
of Bath, the present leader of the theatrical or- 
chestra there, and the son and successor of Mr. 
Loder, whose talents as a musician have been 
long known in that city, and at the Philharmo- 
nic, and other concerts. This fitst effort of Mr. 
E. J. Loder’s is unquestionably entitled to be 
looked upon as one of considerable merit, and of 
considerable promise; of so much, indeed, as 
fairly to entitle us to expect better things from 
him, when he shall have had that practical ex- 
perience, without which, anything like perfection 
can never be attained; but, to talk of it as a 
performance of a very high order, is to describe 
it as that which, in our opinion at least, it is not. 
The accompaniments are clever, and, for the most 
part, appropriate ; but the vocal department isdefi- 
cient in the first ofall requisites—melody, The first 
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object of a composer should be to please; after 
that—but keeping it always in view—let him as- 
tonish us, and welcome. Weber could do both, 
for his compositions are full of melody in their 
wildest moments. There is always a method in 
his madness. Our remarks are not intended, 
and, we trust, they will not be considered as 
made with any view to discourage a clever, and 
evidently enthusiastic, young man. They should 
be taken as they are meant—for encouragement. 
He has much to learn, but the pains he has 
already taken show pretty clearly that he has 
not only the inclination, but tlie ability to learn 
it. We were much pleased with the song in the 
first act, beginning, * There’s a light in her laugh- 
ing eye.” It is characteristic, and spirited, and 
was given with admirable effect by Mr. H. Phil- 
lips. The trance chorus, also, contains evidence 
of talent. A trio, in the third act, is very well 
spoken of; and, perhaps, if we had heard that, we 
should have had something to carry away in our 
recollection —something to haunt us and make 
us hum it as we walked—but, unfortunately, the 
heat, from the house being very full, obliged us 
to carry ourselves away just before it. It was, 
however, honoured with a double encore, which 
is a sutticient proof of the satisfaction of the au- 
dience. 

The silly practice of calling for a favourite 
actor at the end of a play was, upon this occa- 
sion, for the first time, extended to a composer, 
and Mr. E. J. Loder was produced upon the stage 
to make his bow. As the chance portion of the 
audience could not possibly be aware that a 
gentleman so little known in London was pre- 
sent, it would have betrayed less of the secrets 
of the prison-house if this bit of nonsense had 
not been preconcerted by injudicious and over- 
zealous friends. The turn of successful authors 
will, we suppose, come next, and therefore such 
of them as are not actors had better take a few 
lessons in bowing over the lamps, and be ready. 
We know some half dozen whom this process 
would cause to shake in their shoes more vehe- 
mently than even the already accumulated 
anxieties of a first night. We must not omit to 
state that this opera has been extremely well 
attended to in the matters of scenery, decora- 
tions, and costume. The newness of the dresses 
—the properties—the scenery, and the house 
itself, conspired to give a general air of neatness 
and cleanness which materially enhanced the 
effect, and was highly gratifying to the eye. A 
word upon the processions. If the worthy and 
clever stage-manager, Mr. Serle, would not have 
us attack him, pen in hand, upon the score of 
good taste, let him lose no time in laying aside 
the old stage twaddle of what is called making 
the most of the twenty or thirty men who repre- 
sent an army, by marching, countermarching, 
extending, closing, wheeling, forming, re-forming, 
and, finally, making them play at needles and 
thread with one another, before they come to that 
position which it is evident, from the beginning, 
that they are intended eventually to take up. It 
is not only treating a grown-up audience like 
children—it is not only an insult to their com- 
mon sense—but it is utterly unlike what soldiers 
in real life would, upon such an occasion, be 
made to do. They would proceed at once to 
the stations they were to occupy, and not, like a 
parcel of dogs, run three or four times round 
after their tails before they laid themselves 
down. Upon one occasion, in this opera, the 
folly in question was pushed to the extent of 
carrying the Sultan twice round the garden, in 
his palanquin, before they carried him up the 
steps of the terrace, a liberty which it might be 
rather dangerous to take with a real good earnest 
Sultan. On the French stage, soldiers are made 
to do what soldiers would do off it, and the 
effect, instead of being diminished, is increased 
by the truth and reality of the representation. 
The opera was received with unmixed applause, 





VICTORIA THEATRE. 

Ox Tuesday evening, a new farce was pro- 
duced here, called, * Who'll lend me a Wife ?” 
It is a free adaptation from the French by Dr. 
Millingen. There is a good deal of fun in it, 
which we should be inclined to point out more 
particularly, if it were not difficult to separate it 
from the coarseness with which it is encrusted 
and disfigured. The agreeable Doctor’s long 
residence on the Continent, may be an excuse 
for him, but it is no consolation to us. Let our 


dramatie entertainments be instructive, if possi- 
ble, but at least let them be harmlessly entertain- 
ing. As it is, with every good wish, we can only 
siy, that the farce in question, though not very 
long, and not very deep, is far too broad. 


Mr. Sheridan Knowles is to take a farewell 
benetit at this house on Monday next, previous 
to his departure for an indefinite period to Ame- 
rica. Mr. Macready acts Virginius to the author's 
Dentatus. Mr. Liston and Mrs. Orger also bring 
their talents to do homage to Mr. Knowles’s 
talent. Most heartily do we wish him a bumper 
—and most earnestly do we call upon the play- 
going public, to pay a parting compliment to our 
best dramatic author, by attending to give him 
“one cheer more,” before he goes. 





MISCELLANEA 

Sir John Herschel.—From a letter lately re- 
ceived by M. Arago, we learn that this cele- 
brated astronomer had already made several 
important observations. 

Arabia.—A Mr. Burton, who has been for 
some time in Arabia, has just returned from 
that country to France. He has brought with 
him, and safely landed, a beautiful giraffe, a 
dromedary, and some gazelles and monkeys. 
The giratie is understood to be a present to 
William IV. 

Cultivation of Indigo.—After various experi- 
ments,with a view to the naturalization of foreign 
trees and plants at Algiers, a French botanist 
has succeeded in cultivating the indigo plant. 
Six ounces of indigo have been obtained from 
a space of four feet square, and the experiment 
has been so successful, that no less than three 
crops are expected to be obtained in the space 
of about a year and a half. It is said, that the 
plants do not grow so high as in India, but that 
they are more valuable, as they contain more of 
the colouring matter. 

Quarantine.—It appears from documents ob- 
tained from the French Minister of the Marine, 
that the number of quarantines made by ships 
of war during the last five years, in the harbour 
of Toulon alone, amount to 811—the shortest 
being of two days length, and the longest reach- 
ing to sixty-seven days. A French writer, (M. 
Chervin) taking these facts as data, calculates 
that the expenses of such detentions have 
amounted to more than a million of francs an- 
nually; not taking into account either the wear 
and tear of vessels, or the interest of capital. 

A Mermaid.—A fisherman at St. Valery-sur- 
Somme, (France,) a few days since, caught in 
his net, a fish exactly resembling the description 
given of the Mermaid. ‘The head and breast 
are of the human form, and when half the 
body is out of water, it has the appear- 
ance of a woman. It was sent by the Prefect 
of the Department, to Paris, where it was hoped 
it would arrive alive.—French Paper. 

Demand and Supply.—An observer remarks 
that there are in France 1,700,843 physi- 
cians, and by another no less exact calculation, 
he has found the sick 1,400,657 in number. 
Again, there are 1,900,403 advocates, and 
only 998,000 causes to plead; whence he con- 
cludes, that unless the 902,403 unemployed 
advocates fell sick for want of work, there 
would be 300,192 physicians obliged to sit with 
their arms crossed,—Le Caméléon, 





The Miser Punished.—[We extract the follow. 
ing specimen of Turkish popular tales from the 
Nouveau Journal Asiatique for May.]—Under 
the reign of the first khaliphs, there was a mer. 
chant at Bagdad, equally rich and avaricious, 
One day he had bargained with a porter to 
carry home for him a large basket of porcelain 
vases for ten paras. As they went along, he 
said to the man, ‘* My friend, you are young 
and I am old—you can still earn plenty—strike 
off, I entreat you, a para from your hire. “ Wil. 
lingly,” replied the porter. This request was 
repeated again and again, until, when they 
reached the house, the porter had only a single 
para to receive. As they went up the stairs, the 
merchant said, “ If you will resign the last para, 
I will give you three pieces of advice.” “Be it 
so,” said the porter. ‘ Well, then,” said the 
merchant, “if anyone tells you it is better to be 
fasting than feasting, do not believe him; if any 
one tells you it is better to be poor than rich, do 
not believe him; if anyone tells you it is better 
to walk than ride, do not believe him.” “My 
good Sir,” replied the astonished porter, *[ 
knew these things before, but, if you will listen 
to me, I will give you advice such as you never 
heard.” The merchant turned round, and the 
porter, throwing the basket down the stair- 
case, said to him, “ If any one tells you that one 
of your vases remains unbroken, do not believe 
him.”’ Before the miser could reply, the porter 
made his escape. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
Wacston. Mace tan! Roost’? | Winds. | Weather 
Thur. 17; 92° 63 29.98 | W.to E. 

29.55 | E. to S.E. 


Frid. 18| 73 61 | E. . 

Sat. 19) 68 54 | 29.25 | S.toS.W. 
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Sun. 20/72 57 
Mon. 21| 82 54 | 29.38 
Tues. 2: 72 55 29.55 Ditto, 
Wed. 23! 80 56 29.74 S.W. Ditto. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrus, Cirrostratus, Cumulus, 
Nimbus. 
Nights rainy on Friday and Sunday ; mornings rainy 
on Saturday and Monday. 
Mean temperature of the week, 73°. Greatest va- 
riation, 35°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29,615. 
Day decreased on Wednesday, 44’. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


A History of British Fishes, with wood-cuts of all the 
Species, and numerous illustrative vignettes, intended 
as a companion to Bewick’s British Birds. The De- 
scriptions by William Yarrell, F.L.S. 

A Monthly Periodical is to be published in Dundee, 
entitled, ‘ The Agricultural M ine.’ 


Just published.—Theological Library, Vol. 8, Smed- 
ley’s History of Reformed Keligion in France, Vol. 3, 
fc. 6s.—Poems, by William 8. Roscoe, fc. 8vo. 5%.— 
Shirley’s Dramatic Works, 6 vols. Svo. 32. 3s.—The 
Poems of Dunbar, now first collected, with Notes, and 
a Memoir by D. Laing, 2 vols. cr 8vo. 12. 1s.—What- 
ton’s History of the Foundations in Manchester, 3 vols. 
4to. 72. 7s.—Curiosities of Literature, Vol. 6, 5s.—The 
Divinity Student’s Assistant, by the Rev. L. M‘Clin- 
tock, 12mo. 6s.—Homer’s Iliad, English Notes and 
Index, by Dr. James Kennedy, 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 75.— 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. 75, for 1833, 16s.— 
Family Prayers, by the late Henry Thornton, E-q., 8v0. 
4s.—Helps to Repentance, by the Rev. A. Westoby, 
M.A. 12mo. 3s.— Miscellaneous Sermons, preached at 
Cheltenham, by the Rev. Francis Close, A.M. Vol. 2, 
8vo. 12s.—Prout’s Fac-Similes of Sketches in Flanders 
and Germany, imp. folio, 52. 5s.—History of the British 
Colonies, by Martin, Vol. 2,demy Svo. 12. 1s.— Captive 
Vigils, a Poem, in 6 Cantos, demy 8vo. 10s. 6¢.—Dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, by the Rev. I. V. J. Arundel, 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 12, 10s.—Retzsch’s Fancies, by Mrs. 
Jamieson, 4to. 10s. 6d.—A Letter to his Countrymen, 
by J. Fenimore Cooper, 8vo, 3s. 6d¢.—The Book of 
Fashion, by Joseph Brummell, Esq., 18mo. 1s.—Han- 
sard’s Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, fc. 6s. 6d. 
—Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolks, 2 vols. Svo. IU. 65. 
—Carbutt’s Clinical Lectures, Svo. 12s.— Life of David 
Crockett, 12mo. 6s.—The Value of Time, by Mrs. Bar- 
well, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—The Treasures of the Earth, by 
Charles Williams, 1Smo. 4s. 6d. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS.- 

M. P.—G. I. C.—received. 

Many thanks to E. W.; also to Z., but we doubt 
whether his paper is not better suited to a purely phi- 
losophical journal. We will, however, re-consider the 
subject, but, under apy circumstances, we are 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





MEDICAL SCHOOL, KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

HE MEDICAL COURSES will commence 

on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of OCTOBER next, with an 

Jutroductory Lecture, by Professor Daniell. 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Morbid Anatomy....By H. Mayo, 
Esq. F.R.S. 





| Anatomy...-R. Partridge, ~ 
— Ge Burnett, Esq. F.L.S. 
Chemistry...-J. F. Daniell, Esq. F. 
Medicine (Principles and Practice Of sos F. Hawkins, M.D. 
Midwifery, and —_— of Women and Children....R. 
guso' 

a Medica aud Therapeutics....B. Hawkins, M.D. 
A Medicine....T. Watson, M.D. 
Surgery.--.J. H. Green, Esq. F. Rs. 

Any further information on the subject of the above Lectures, 
as well as a Prospectus of the several Courses, a Syllabus of the 
Lectures on Chemistry, &c., may be obtained upon application at 
the Secretary's Office. 

19th July, 1834. W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 

N.B. The CLASSES for GENERAL SCIENCE and LITERA- 
TURE, both for the Regular and Occasional Students, will 
ree onnenn e on Wednesday, the Ist of October. 

¢ SCHOOL will Re-open on Tuesday, the j2th of August. — 


ARYLEBONE LITERARY andSCIEN- 
i\ TIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, Portman- 


Patron—The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 

Parestpent—John Hemming, Esq. 
HONORARY VICE-PRSIDENTS. 

Felix Booth, Req. Rev. D. Larduer, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Edw, W. Brayley, Esq. F.S.A. 

Sir Authony € ‘arlisle, F.R Robt. MEW illiam, Esq. 

James Copland, M.D. F. S. | Basil Montage q. 

Raikes Corrie, Esq. Richard be’ ’ 

T.H. Holdsworth, "esq. F.G.S. | Alex, Ure, M.D. 
Sir Wm. Horne, M.P. Gilbert Ainslie Y oung, _ 
LECTURES WILL BE DELIVERED DURING THE EN- 
SUING HALP-YEAR BY 
T. Philips, Esq....On Vocal Music, and its present State in 
Engtand. 

John Waiiis, Esq....On the Attraction of Gravitation. 

Joho Lukewg, E-q..-.Ou Hedranlics. 

Tomes Bridgman, E, On aoe Literature. 

J. R. Jones, Exq. MAR. Ou Medical Quackery. 

J bn Hemming, Esq....00 € *hemisiry. 

Professor Burnett....On Bota: me . 

Wn. Bridgman, Esq. B.A....On the Writings of Newton and 
La Pi 


ace. 





Per- 








square. 








EP: 








i?) 





-On the Influence of the Passions on Health. 
me the Drama. 

» Babbage’s Calculating Sahin. 

cture. 





i] 
Dr, Lardner... 
John Britton, E-q. F 5.A....On Castellated A 
0 





Dr. Southwood Smi ms 

Heory Wilkinson, Esq nthe Manata ture of Fire Arms, 
Sir Anthons Carlisle, ++--On Bodily and Mental Discipline. 
Joba Taylor, Exq. FLR.S....0n Mineral Vein-. 
H. B. Smart, Exq....Un Elocution. 

Classes are established for the Study of Mathem 
Boany, the French Language, a . 
which is snpphed with i wiz Wepapers, 
Reviews, Magazine all the Most esteeme a 7 ertodicals, is 
open daily, from Nine in the morning till Eleven at night. 

Terms of Subscription, Two Guineas per Anuum, payable 
searly, or bali-yearly, in wai 

» H. GARNETT . See. 
rh “Hy. SMITH, Reside - Sec. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
> : ° . ant 
HE Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES 
by ANTIENT MASTERS, from the Collections of His 
Most Gracions Majesty, Vhe Most Noble the Marques of West- 
minster, and The Ri Hon, Sir Charles Bazet, G.C.13., is OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten in the Morning antil a ~ the Evening. 
mission, ‘ 3 Catalogu 
WILLIAM DA RNARD, Keeper. 


EXHIBITION of 
debe mengietes RAILWAY, at 


au-square, continues to 
airact the attention of the Ne bility and Gevtry, aud it may be 


ve Esh 1s 
f the cheapest, 


the Animal Ec —- 





























ADORAMA.—The 
















wow before the Public, and it a» 
a the Admission is only One Skill ‘vhe principal obje: t+ on 
the Route hase been very accurately painted by first-rate Artists, 
The Locomotive Engines are numerous, and give a more correct 
idea of the mode of transit on this great work of art and science 
than can be couveved by any description, however elaborate, 
Every one of our juvenile friends ought in particalar to sre it, 
as it is very instructive for y° wth. Open from Ten till Six.— 

Mattance, Ils. Dese rigtive: ‘atalogues, with 12 Plates, Is. 


ANTIQUE, AN ‘CIENT . and FL ORE - 
TINE BRONZES,—To be DISPOSED OF, together or 
*eparate, a GRAND COLLECTION, the finest ever seen in this 
country, or in Europe, consisting of 200 Specimens, in Groups, 















Figures. Busts, Vases, &c. by Michael Angelo, Cellini, and 
oer eminent Artists, of the t4th, 15 id 16th centari s5 
fome Antiques, and a few from Herculaneum, They are con- 





sidered matchless by those artists and gentlemen who have 
thew. —On view at the Galle ry of M of Mr. De ville, 367, Stran 


“seen 





ITE RARY -—Preparationot MS. Works 
for Press, Formation of Ixpexes, &c.—Mr. J. OLLIER, 

iF Welbeck-street, Cavendish square, applies bis extensive literary 
experience to the confidential arrangement a or transerip- 
ton of MSS., and conducting Works, generally, through the 
Tess, on erate terms,—Subscription to the LIBRARY at the 
tbove address : Year, 3/.3s.; Half Year, 2d. 2s.; Quarter, 1. 1s. ; 
Month, 8. Catalognes, 2s. ‘ 
Altham and his Wife; a Tale. 


Ollier. A few remaining copies, price 7s. 6d. 







sy Charles 


TO SCIENTIFIC ss yg AND PROF E :SSION AL 


, 
T°. BE LET, in the ‘Neigh nbourhood of Bed- 
ford-square, for immediate possession, a lofty and com- 
Rodious ROOM on the Ground Floor, adaptel for the Meetings 
of a small Society, for private Lectures, tor a Museum, xc. The 
an exceilent skylight, is in thorough repair, and has a 
‘ery good entrance. For particulars of rent, &c. apply at 37, 





D 


nm 


A.B, 





Sruton-street, Bond-street, All letters to be poet paid. 


lane, 





Sales by Auction. 


MUSEE NAPOLEON, 10 VOLS. 4to. THE COPPERS. 


ESSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, 
GRIMSTON, beg to po that they have re 
— = the Assi: guees of Messrs, Hurst and Kobinson to 


L 
above celebrated Work. 
most talented Foreigu Artists, from Orizinal Pictures of established 
merit, and are in very excellent condition.—Specimen impres- 
sions, taken in France, for the purpose of showing the state of 
the Plates, may be seen at the Office of Mr. Lackington, Official 
a 84, Basinghall-street; and at Messrs. Southgate and 





and 
eived 





LIC AUCTION the COPPERPLATES of the 


They consist of 720 Engravings, by the 





leet-strect. 


"298 jo 1834. 





Ca 





Rs 


tion of the 
Table of the Councils, 
i2mo, cloth, 4s 

John Cumming, Dublin ; aud Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria- 


Rooms, 





BOOKS, ETC. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
is, 22, Vieet-street, THIs DAY, July 26, 1834, and two 
ero Days (Sunday excepted), at hali-past 12 o'clock 


OM PRISING, in Folio, Musée Francais, 
4 vols. mor.—Hume’s History of E 
ols, mor, €Xt- —Costumes of Engiand, C 
eHenden’s Hy-tory and Crouiklis ef Scot 

tration of the Biv ie, 3 vols—Saudby’s Views, 2 vols. — 

Pyue’s Royal Residences, 3 vols. eer. Weemit and Heath’s 
Bible, 3 vols. large 
Dictionary, 2 vols—Copperplate Magazine, Svols. mor.—Historic 
Gailery, 7 vols, large paper—Brown's Bible, by Raffles, 2 vols. 
large paper. — dud in Octave, London Encyclopuedia, 22 vols— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 
vols—Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols—Brv ant’s Antient Mythology, 6 vols. 


gland, Bowyer’s edit. 









dn Quarto, 


paper—Jamieson’s Etvmological Scottioh 





25 vols—Modern Troveller, 33 






lish E-sayist», 45, ls—Dictionnaire de Medecine, 
Biographical History, bo » 6 vols. L. P. 
s Works, 26 vols.: &e. * Old Poetry 





t-—Fine Marble Busts of George I Wve Wellington, and 
aintings in Oil by Collett, xc. 
_May | be viewed, al and ( « ‘atalogues (price 1 Is. ) had 3 at the Rooms. 








bi 





This day, uniform with the ‘Bridal Gif . Xe. in fancy cloth 


nding, 2% 60s, aud in embossed silk, 3s, 6d. 


MILES and TEARS: a Series of Poetical 


Sketches. 


By M. A. NEALE, 


London: Simpkin aud Marshali, Stationers’-court. 
Of whom may ve had, with Wood Engravings, 2s. 6d. 


The Animal's 


Facts tending to inculcate kindnesa towards Animal-, 


TIEWS of the LAKES_ in the 1! 


ENGLA 
by JOHN ROBINSO 
Ulwater, trom the ) 4 
Head of Buttermere, 
Hawes Water.... 
Loudon: 
Pe writh . 


on F 


Evening Devotion, 
itv the Rev. J 
London : 
aud Hatchard aad Son. 


The New Devout Communicant, 
to the Church of England, 
emailer edition, ts. 


R. AY 


Brown. 
Just published, 3rd edit. in 180, 


CENT 


Friend, with Opservations and 


iso, pice 1s. in neat boards. 
Sacred Poems. 


“Just 5 published Pints 46.5 India Proofs. Gs. 6d.; : ; Foyal folio, 


+ 6d.), Part I 
NORTH of 


Nb, oe DD Paintings; with Descriptions, 


ie Road.. 





Hortanp. 
..-R. Witson. 
eccceesseeR. WILSON, 
an and Co, ; ance and Co.; aud C. Tilt, 
Carlise: Cockbure 









Long 





price oa in clot h, 


TURY of CHRIST i AN PRAYERS 
AITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning and 





AMES FORD, B.D. Viear of Navestack, Essex. 

Lougman, Rees, and Co.; J. G. and F. Rivington; 
Ip-wieh. J. Raw. 

By the same Avthor, 

according 

6th edit. 3s. 6d. bound in biack ; 


= ON DROPSY.—THBIRD EDITION. 


» Svo. 3rd edit. prive 5s. 6d. ym 
ARCHES in Proof cf the INFLAM- 


MATORY ORIGIN of DROPSIES, and of the Practica- 


H EN RI Q 
Or, the DAYS of the L 


LOR, 


HE 


DISTASES <4 By 
NERVES, in ADULT 


By 


HE I 
T: 


AN 
History and Prophecy, with an Exposition of the Articles. 
and Liturgy of the Est lablished Church, aad an Analysis of Palry’s 
Evidenves of Christianity 


London. 


London: 


DISEASES 





bility of their Cure aud Ir ve uations ne ‘ agreatly improved Method 
of Treatment ; — illustrative 


Ca 
ty JOSLPH AYRE, “M. D. &e. 
By’ the same Author, Second Edution, 


On the Function: r Derangements of the Liver; 
and their Treatment. e&s. 
A Report of the Treatment of the Malignant 


Cholera, by Small and Frequent Doses of Calomel. 6s. 
Loudon: 


Longman and Co, 


NEW HISTORICAL 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 


R U 


Hauli; J. Craggs. 
NOVEL, 
A TR 


LAGUE. 
Whittaker aud Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





LE; 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. price Ss. boards, the b4th Tay or 


=a ELECTIONS from the WORKS of TA 


LATIMER, HALL, MILTON, Sama, cee 


BROWN, FULLER, and BACC 


By BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. M.A. 


iW ‘tian Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
OF THE 


NERVOUS SYS TEM. 


In the press, 
DIAGNOSIS and PRACTICE in 
BRAIN, feheg AL MARROW, and 

and in CHILDRE 
M: ARSHALL HALL, M.D. 
Just published, 





is . &e. Xe. 


The Principles of Diagnosis, price 14s. 


Just published, price 6s. 12mo. cloth 7 
IIVINITY STUDENT'S | ASSIST- 

being a Summary of Sc’ riptural and Ecclesiastical 
. Creed, 








By LOW KY Mé ane OCK, A.B. 
i 


An Analytical Epitome of Burnet’s Exposi- 
XXXIX Articles, with Notes, and a Chronological 


Heresies, Xc. &c. By Richard Hobart, 


w ith numerous Plates, 1 1 vol. Bs tine or finely ated ¢ 25s, 


R. LIN DLEY’S. ‘ ADIES’ BOTANY; 
i BOTANY. Introduction to the Study of the NATURAL 


sy STEM ‘of BO 
By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph. D. 

Professor of Botany at the University of London; Editor of‘ The 
Botanical Register; or, Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrub- 
ys publishing in Monthly Nos. 4s. each; Author of ‘ The 

Fossii Flora of Grevt Britain,’ publishing every three Months, 

h 10 Plates, 5s, 6d.; Xe, &c, 

bove extracts show the familiar style of language in 

which the whole is written; and, to all those who may wish ini- 

tiation into the natural system of botany, no better book can be 
recommended.” —Vide British Farmer's (Quarterly) Magazine, 

No, 32, for July. 

Janes Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and through every 

Bookseller. 





2 





On the Ist t of August will t be eatin, in Bvo. vo. price Is. 4. 


HE ANA 
And MONTHLY s00RE _ re ENCE, Lr ERATURE, 
and the A 
HISisa PU BLICATION more immediately 
devoted to the MIDLAND CO’ 
x called for by the Literary portio: 
trosted that it will fully answer the general expectation. 
Contents: On the ‘Arch—Mysieries of Memory—Keview of 
Lees’ Lecture on the Affinities of Plants with Man and Ay 
—Stanza-—Biographical Sketch of the Westfaling family, Ru t- 
hall, near Ross, by Sir Sam. Rush Mevrick, K.H.—Dr, Milligan 
on the Frontal Sinu-—Monuwental Lnseription—On the con- 
wexion of Meteorological Saperaarens with «hanges in the Tem- 
peratore and Weather—Lines to E * * *—Pine Aris, First Ex- 
hibition of Paiatings at the ft dai Worcester—Review of 
Prints and Uilustrated Works—Critical Notices, Domestic and 
Foreign—Facts in Natural History—Report of Procee: dings at the 
Meeting of the Provineial Medical Association at Birmingham - 
List ae Pablications—Agricultural and Meteorological Ke- 
rts, 
P published b by Simpkin an’? Marshall, London : 
ved of all other Booksellers iu the Midland . 


THE 


ES, and having been 
their Residents, it is 


















and may be 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSL EY’S 
ANNUAL ow 
Published this day, price 16 


HE ANNUAL RE 'GISTE It: om av IEW 
of the HISTORY, POLITICS, and LITERATURE of the 


London: Printed tor Baidwin and Cru - ae J., G., and F. 
Rivington, Longmen, Rees, and Co.; Jeflery ‘and’ Son; J. M. 
Richardson; J. Boc Booker; J. Rodweil; Sherwood, Gil- 
bert, and Pirer; Ham ton, Adams, sand Ca; W hittaker and Ca.; 
E. Liovd; J. be we Simpkin™ and Marshall; G. Lawfo.d; 
T. Laycock ; W.. Sustenance ; and H. Renshaw. 

By whom is also published, 

A General Index tothe Year 1819, inclusive; 
after which peiiod each successive volume has a distinct Index. 
lo a large 6:0, volume, price 21s, 

*,* Separate volumes to compicte sets may be had of the pub- 
li shers, but as several are becoming scarce, au early application 


is Pee = d. 
dn Tuesd ry last was published, in 4lo, price 17s. 

r HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS of the ROVAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 1834. 
roe 1.: containing the following Papers :— 
Prof, Daubeuv on the Gases dixengaged from the King’s 
Raih Vhermal Spring in Bath—2, The Rev. W. Whewell on the 
Empirical Laws of the Tides in the Port of Loudon, with some 
Reflections on the Theory—3, Commander Ross on the Pos tion 
of the North M «netic Pole—4. Mr, Woodbine Parish on the Me- 
teoric Tren at ihe British ¢ . and the celebrated Otawpa 
tron of Rutin de Celi-— Sixth Series of Ex- 
perimental Researches in A . Faraday'’s Si veuth 
Series of the same—7. Mr. Lubione k on the Theory of the Moon 
*k on the Tides— 
Mr. Doliond ona 
creasing t er of a Telescope 
without jucreasing the Dinmeter of the socowndiond Wires—12. 
Mr. Barlow on the Piive'pte of Construction and general Anpli- 
cation of the same—13, Mr, Pond on the new Zenith Telescope 


at the Royal Observatory—i4. Meteorological Journal, July to 
December, iseo. 


NEW EDITION OF 

























DR. 


GREGORY'S MATHE- 


MATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 
Just published, ihe second edition, with cousiderable Additions 
and Improvements, in bve, illustrated with Plates and nume- 
rous © ‘Ti price l4s, board-, 


THE. 


TATICS for PRACTICAL MEN 
mmonuplace Book of I 
vs, and Tables, in various De partments ¢ xed 
Mathematics, with their applications: a to the peaaaihe 
of Surveyors, Architects, Mechanics — ae wer, 
OLINTHUs GREGORY, rie be . &e, 
Printed tor Baldwin aud C ae eatin -Trow; 
and W liam Jackson, New York. 
DR. HIBBERV AND MR. WHAT TON’S > 
HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATIONS IN 
MANCHESTER. 
stcompleied, in 3 large v 
ISTORY ofthec OLLE Giar E CHURCH 
and COLLEGF, MANCHESTER, founded by Thomas, 
Lord de la W arte, A.D. MCCCCXXIL., including an Architee- 


tural Description - -~ c — ns aud College. Drawn up trom 
Original or very searce Doc 


By SAML fs i TUE BE RY 
Also. 





















yt D. F.R.S.E. &e. &c. 
The History of Manchester School; com- 
prising the Foundation, the Original Charters, Statues, &c.  Il- 
lusirated by numerous Biographical and Explanatory Notes, and 
a Memoir of the Life of the Founder. By William Robert 
Whatton, F.A.S., and Member and Librarian of the Literary and 
Philosophie, al Soe - ty of Manchester, 4 
o ich is added, bv the ame Auth 

A HISTORY of the CHETBAM HOSPITAL a LIBRARY, 
with a Gevealogical Account of the Founder and the Family of 
Ch ~ tham, &c 
The Work is illustrated with numerous Nap Interior and 
Exterior Views, Ground Plans, Xc., a variety of Wood-cut 
Emb Hishments, and may be bad haa woh ms done up in cloth 
hoards and lettered, as follows : PRICE. 
Small paper, 3 vols, demy 
Large paper, reyal 4to, Proof linpressions 

Do. do. Proof Impressions on 
paper (only 5 copies for sale) ......++ ° see 18:18 0 
London: Published by W. Pickering, Chancery-lane ; and 














eee 70 
«ss 1212 0 
india 











Aguew aud Zanetti, Repository of Arts, Manchester. 
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HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVII. will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
the 30th. diet SRR ss 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 120, 
is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Babbage’s Calculating Engine. 
2. Mrs. Anne Raudcliffe’s Poetical Works. 
3. Trades’-Unions and Strikes. 
4. Cousin on the History of Philosophy. 
5. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Raware. 
6. Kennedy aud Grainger on the Tenancy and Culture of Land 
in Britain, 7 
7. St. John’s Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
8. Monypenny on the Scottish Poor Laws. 
9. The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
10. Tyler on Oaths. 
11. Dacre, a Novel: edited by Lady Morley. 
12, Seminaries for Teachers. : 
13. Tory Proceedings—State of Parties—The Ministry. 
London: Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 
This day is published, price 3s 


3s. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No. 19. 

Contents: Plana’s Theory of the Moon—Dr. Kidd’s Bridge- 
water lreatise—The Fullness of Time—Davenant on the Epistle 
to the Colossians—Bushuan’s Introduction to the Study of Nature 
--Dymock’s Classical Dictionary—Proceedings of the General 
Assembly, &c. &c. 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. Ave 
Maria-lane, London. 
On the tst of August, price 1s. 6d, 

HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY, 

Containing, 1. Songs of the Months, No, 6, August, by 

Harriet Martineau—2. Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons—3. Me- 
moranda of Observations and Experiments in Education, No, 2— 
4. A London Sunday—s. The Glow-worm—6, Housebuildin; 
Housekeeping, Art. 2—7. The Roval Festival Job—s, The Phwe- 
drus of Plato—9. The alleged increase of Crime—10,. On Admis- 
sion of Disseniers to the Universitics—11. The Recent Ministerial 
Changes—12. Critical Notices. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster row. 


On the First of July was published, the First Livraison of 
H STOIRE NATURELLE des OISEAUX 
de PARADIS. 
Par M. R. P. LESSON, 
Uniform with his * Oiseany arty eal * Trochilideées,’ and 
Colobris. 
The Work will consist of about Forty-five beautifully-coloured 
Plates, and Text, and form one v lame, royal 8vo. 
Price of each Livraison, as foilows : 
Grand raisi 
Papier vetin . ocesecee 
Ditto ditto, figures doubles.....c00 15s. 

Dulau and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, : 
SECOND EDITION OF SIDNEY’S LIFE OF 
ROWLAND HILL, 

Just published, in 1 vol. Svo. with a tine Portrait, by H. Robin- 


son, price 12s, cloth, 
IFE of the REV. ROWLAND HILL, A.M. 
Compiled from Authentic Documents, 
By the Rey. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
*,* The chief materials from which this Life is compiled 
were bequeathed to the Editor by his revered relative. 


teececerrerecee ON, 


« 10s. 


In the press, New Pianoforte Music composed by Henri Herz. 
a ne A 
RILLIANT VARIATIONS (di Bravura) 
on the favourite Trio from ‘Le Pré aux Cleres,’ per- 
formed by the Author at his Concert, Xc. 

Brilliant Variations and Finale (a la Hon- 
groise) on the favourite Cavitina from Rossini’s ‘ Matilde de 
Sabrand,’ * Tu sordo a miei lamenti.” 

Sonvenir de Vienne, Paris, et Londres, 
Three Fantasias, No. 1, Waltz of the Duke of Reichstadt— 
No, 2, Long live the King, from Gustavus the Third—No. 3, Ca- 
vatina from Zeimira. 

London: D’Almaine and Co, 20, Soho-square. 





In 12m0, with 150 Wood-ents, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
RINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, familiarly 
itlustrated and applied to a variety of useful purposes, 
designed for the instruction of Young Persons. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM RITCHIE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Lusiitution, and in 
the University of London, 

“* The practical applications which are added, must render the 
study very delightful to the young, since the Exercises on the 

iples will ve found as amusing as the ordinary sports of 
childhood.”"—Atheneum, Sept. 28, 1833. 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the Uni- 
versity, Upper G street. 
SECOND EDITION, 

Just published, in 3 vols, 
A K A N N A; 
An Historical Romance. 

“ One of the most interesting and graphic Romances that it 
has been our lot to read for many a year.”—Atheneum, 

* His eloquent delineations of individual character are life-like 
and philosophical.” —Atlas, 

** We have rarely read a production of deeper interest—interest 
sustained from the first page tothe last. The author’s mind is of 
a_very high order—we augur for him great success.”—New 
Monthly Mag. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HE HOROSCOPE is a weekly Work, 
(price 14d.) containing daily predictions of the weather 

for the next week.—Meteorological tables from the Atheneum 
and Liverpool Courier.—Vheory and practice of every branch of 
Astrology, purified from the superstitions of the ancients.—Im- 


portant general predictions, many of which have been already 
fullilied. Among other proofs of Atmospherical Astrology, it 
was predicted that the thermometer would be several degrees 
higher on the 4th than on the 19th of May, and also on the 2nd 
than on the 15th June; which was exactly true, 

Edited by ZADKIEL, Author of the * Grammar of Astrology.’ 

Published every Saturday, by Willmer and Smith, Liverpool. 
On sale the same day, by W. Strange, Paternoster-row, London ; 
Bentham, Manchester; Heaton, Leeds; Fletcher, Chester; &c. 

Letters for the Editor must be sent (free) to the Horoscope 
Office, No. 3, South John-street, Liverpool. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price il. 1s. boards, 
HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
DUNBAR. Now first collected, and pants from 
Ancient MSS. ; with Notes, and a Memoir of his Life, 
By DAVID LAING, Esq. 
Secretary to the Bannatine Ciub, 
London: William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 


Edinburgh : 
Laing and Forbes, 





MR. GOULD’S DICTIONARY OF EMINENT 
ARTIsTs. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the President of the Royal Academy. 
This day is published, in a closely-printed volume, price 12s. 6d. 
cloth, embellished with a View of 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of EMI- 
NENT ARTISTS: comprising Painters, Sculptors, En- 
gravers, and Architects, from the earliest Period to the present 
Time, interspersed with Original Anecdotes. ‘To which is added 
an Introduction, containing a brief Account of the various Schools 
of Art. By JOHN GOULD. 
London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


A SECOND SERIES OF MR. LOVER'S IRISH 
LEGENDs. 

Just published, with fine Hlustrations by W. Harvey and the Au- 
thor, in feolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, 
and lettered, 

| EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND, 

SECOND SERIES. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. R.H.A. 
** Here’s the best of good spirits.”” 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and ali other Booksellers. 

“ The great merit of his works is that they are fag | true 
to nature,—to nature as we behold her every day In our streets 
and fields, mingling shrewd philosophy with caustic satire and 
brilliant wit. aud wild frolic and extravagant whim; but this 
nature polished and refined,—the offensive suppressed without 
injury to the force and verisimilitude of the picture.”’—Jrish 
Monthly Magazine, June, 1834. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, 
By JOHN WHITE, 
Teacher of Enylish, &c. Edinburgh. 


HE FIRST BOOK for CHILDREN. 


2nd edition, 2d. 
The Second Book for Children. 2nd edit. 4d. 


The Third Book for Children. 2nd edit. 1s. 


The Fourth Book for Children. 2nd edition, 
1s. 6d. 

An Abstract of General Geography, compre- 
hending a more minute Description of the British Empire, for 
the Use of Junior Classes, 3rd edition, Is. 

** Both the matter and the arrangements of these books meet 
with our decided approbation.”’— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

** We are enabled to bestow upon them our highest approba- 
tion ; and we have no doubt that our opinion will soon be echoed 
from every quarter of the kingdom.” —Edinburgh Evening 

ost, 

“The mode of arrangement also is as judicious as the ma- 
terials are excellent ; and the Geography is at once concise and 
comprehensive.”"— Edinburgh Observer. 

Sold by Simpkin and Murshall, London: and by all Book- 
sellers, 
TURNER’S ARTS AND SCIENCES MODERNIZED. 

In 18mo. with Engravings, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
N INTRODUCTION to the ARTS and 
SCIENCES; adapted to the capacity of the Young. 
Originally compiled by Dr. TURNER. A_ new edition, altered 
and improved, by ROBERT MUDIE. 

ondon: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Ce.; J. 
Richardson; Rivingtons; T. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; R. 
Scholey; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood and Co. ; 
J. Souter; Simpkin and Co. ; Darton and Harvey ; Houlston and 
Sun; and 8. Poole; and Wilson and Sons, York, 

BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
i ENNEDY’S HOMER’S ILIAD, with 
L copious elementary English Notes, Indexes, and a Latin 
Version, 2ud edition, 3 vols, cloth, lettered, 27s. 

This new edition has been caretully revised and corrected by 
the Author, many critical and philological notes have been added, 
aud where it was found expedient, the more important Scholia 
have been translated and incorporated with the commentary. 

II. 


Rudiments of Greek Grammar, compiled 
chiefly from the Grammars of Buttman, Matthiz, Gail, Neilson, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. T. D. Hincks, M.R.1.A, 4th edit. 3s. 6d. 

Ill, 


Baillie’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses (Selections 
from), a new and correct edition, To which is added a Selection 
from the Epistles, with copious English Noies, Ordo, aud a Prose 
Version, 12mo, bound, 5s. 

In this Edition all the fables usually read at Schools have been 
retained, and the Ordo, which was heretofore placed along the 
margin of the text,and which was a matter much complained of 
by teachers), has been priuted at the end of the work, and nu- 
merous errors which abounded in former editions have been 
corrected, 

John Cumming, Dublin; and Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria- 
lane, London. 
NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

In 12mo, with 68 Views of the most Remarkable Places in dif- 
fereut parts of the Globe, and 12 Maps, engraved on steel, by 
Starling, price 6s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

4 be E ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 

GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY ; containing an ac- 
curate and interesting Description of all Countries and States in 
the known World, with some Account of the Manners and Cus- 
toms and Productions, with Historical Notices; to which are 
added Questions for Examination, 

By GEORGE ROBERTS. 
A new edition, considerably augmented and improved. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. Of whom may be had, 

Epitome of Classical Geography, with His- 
torical Notices of the most celebrated Nations, &c. By W. C, 
‘Taylor, M.A. with 9 Maps, engraved by Sidney Hall, 12mo. 5s. 


e Iso, 
Lizars’ Modern and Ancient Atlas, in 36 
royal 4to. Maps, with an Index, price 21s. full coloured. 





THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR IMPROVED, 
Tn 12mo, the 14th arin Half-a-Crown, bound, 
HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; with 

Explanatory Notes, by Dr, WILLIAM MAVOR; and the 
Accents and Quantity marked, by Dr. CAREY.+ 
Londou: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co,: 
J. Richardson ; Rivingtons; J. Duncan; E. Williams ; Hamiltog 
and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin and Co, - 
Darton and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houlston aud Son; and G: 
and J. Robinson, Liverpool. ‘ 


NEW EDITION OF PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF 











In 12mo. the tith edition, illustrated with 24 Engravings, Map, 
and other Enmbellisiments, price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, ° 
INNOCK’S Improved Edition of GOLD. 
SMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE, Abridged for the Use 
of Schools. Revised, corrected, aud considerably enlarged by 
the addition of several new chapters aud numerous notes,” 
By W. C. TAYLOR, M.A. of Trin. Coll, Dublin, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 
: Also, by the same Editor, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome, 
Price 5s. Gd. s . 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of England, 6s, 


History of France and Normandy. On the 
plan of the preceding Histories. By W.C. Taylor. Price és, 
READING FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo., with Map, price 4s. 6d., bound and lettered, 
H'3! ORICAL MISCELLANY: 
By W. C. TAYLOR, A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
lzmo. price 4s. 6d. 

“This is an_ instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as a Supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and 
Eaglish Histories. The first haif of the volume is occupied with 
the primeval and classical periods; in which the author has 
parucalarly directed his attention to those branches of history on 
Which school-books are frequently deticieut, although directly 
illustrative of the general course of study. Awong these topics 
may be instanced, the Histories of the Persiaus aud Carthagenians, 
the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modera 
division, especial attention is paid to the French system and tie 
Crusades, and afterwards to the English empire in India, aud 
British commerce in general. Then follows a series of British 
Biography, and, in conclusion, a view of the British Constitution, 
Prefixed to the volume is a Union Map, exhibiting, in one sheet, 
the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the modern ig 
black, an ingenious and very useful plan.”—Gentleman’s Mag, 


nd, 
The Literary and Scientific Class- Book. By 
the Rev. J. Platts. A new edition, with several Enzravings, 

This new edition contains Lessons for every Sunday in the Year, 
selected from the most eminent Divines. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
in square 12mo0. New Edit. enlarged, 7s. 6d. bd. (smaller 
a edition, 5s. od.) 
EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
J FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Ia Two Parts, 
French and Euglish—English and French; containing all words 
of geveral use, and authorised by the best writers, 
By THOMAS NUGENT, LL.D. 

To which are now added, many Idiomatic Phrases, and all the 
New Words inserted in Montardier and Le Clerc’s last edition 
of the National French Dictionary. 

By J. OUISEAU, A.M, 

London: Longman and Co.; I. Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. M. 
Richardson ; Carpenter and Son; Hatchard and Son; Baldwia 
and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; Darton and 
Harvey; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Sherwood and 
Co.; Cowie and Co. ; J. Duncan ; Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and 

; J. Harris; J. Souter; Richter and Co.; Smith, Elder, aad 
‘o.; Houlston di Sons; W. Edwards; Holdsworth and Co.; 

J. Wacey; and J. Vanvoorst. York, Wilson and Sons. Ediu- 

burgh: A. and ©, Black; and Stirling and Co. Cambridge, 

J. and J.J. Deighton. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS, BY 

PETER NICHOLSON, 

Just published in 12mo. the 2nd edit. much improved, price 5s. bd. 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
for the Use of Schools and private Students. 

By P. NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

Tn this edition the authors have made many material improve- 
ments, not only in the demonstrations of some of the most im- 
portant rules, but also in the illustrations of the axioms, and of 
the principles upoo which simple equations may be solved with 
out transposition, Under the higher order of equations, which 
have been materially improved, is a new rule for extracting the 
cube root. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
and J, Rowbotham, Walworth. 

z Where may be bad, price 8s. bound, ° 
A Key to Nicholson and Rowbotham’s Al- 
gebra; containing the solutions of more than 900 problems: by 
use of which, and the Algebra, a person may acquire knowlege 

of this valuable science WITHOUT THE ASSISTANCE OF A 

MASTER. 


E PETIT PRECEPTEUR;; or, First Step 
to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU, French 
Master to H.R.H. the Princess Victoria. With near 50 W 
Engravings. Price 3s. it 
2. Hymns and Sacred Poems for Children. 
By the Rey. W. Fletcher, F.R.A.S. R.G.S. 2nd edition, Is. 6d. 
N.L. A sinalier Edition for Sunday Schools, Xe. 9d. i 
3. First Lessons in Geography, in Questior 
5 Written by a Lady, for the Use of her own Papils, 
» be committed to Memory at an early Age oth 
edition, price Is. y y 

4.. First Lessons in the History of England, 
in Question and Auswer, 1s. 6d. - 

5. A Letter to a Young Pianoforte Player. 
In which are given Instructions for Practising, and Hints for 
avoiding or correcting Errors and tnelegancies to which Pupils 
are liable. 2nd edition, price 2s, 6d. . 

6. Ihe Hive; a Selection of Poems chiefly 
from the Works of living Authors. Intended for the perusal 0! 
Young Persons. With a beautiful Frontispiece, 3s- 1 

7. Popular Zoology; an entertaining Manua 
of Natural History, with numerous Figures of the Animals in the 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society, 7s. 6d. 

London : N. Hailes, 168, Piccadilly. 
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JHE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITH- 
OUT A TEACHER, 
In bv. price 12s. the Sth edition, thoroughly revised and 
corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for ey who wish » ate eo 
3 of that Language without the assistance of a ‘Teacher. 
— Ry J. J.P. LE BRETHON. 
Also, in vo. @ New Edition, price 8s, canvas and lettered, 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as 
sorely a8 if a professed teacher was sitting by his side; and with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Di- 
rections are given in the Key to Parents not aceustomed to teach 
languages, Who Wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLASES. 
In royal Ato. with coloured outlines, price 18s. half-bound, or 
with the Maps full coloured, price 21s. 
STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, and 
the Roman Empire. A new edition, on an entirely new set of 
Plates, engraved en an enlarged scale, and corrected trom the 
latest and best authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 
#,* To this edition has been added, ai a considerable cost, 
without increasing the price,a CONSULTING INDEX, contain- 


ing referenees to every place laid down in the maps, with the 
jatitude and ‘ongitude. The Index comprises upwards of 14,000 
Names, which, in teaching (besides other obvious uses), must 
auswer almost every purpose of a Gazeiteer. 

N.B. The same work on imperial drawing paper, full coloured, 
aud handsomely half-bound for libraries, price 1/. 11s. 6d 
2. 


Jn royal 8vo. the Plates re-engraved, and all recent Discoveries 
added, price 10s. half-bound; and with coloured Outlines, 
price 12s. half-bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, 
in Twenty-five Maps, composed from the latest and best Autho- 
rities. By J. C. Russell, Geographer. 

#4* To this edition has been added, an Index of the Names of 
all he Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 
Gulfs, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c., to be found on 
each Map, with the Latitude and Longitude, and a Direction to 
the Map on which each particular Name is to be found, Also a 
Table, showing the situation and altitude above the Sea of some 
of the highest Mountains, Passes, Lakes, and Towns, in the 
World; and another Table, giving the Length and heiative 

rtion to the Thames, of the Principal, or most celebrated 

Rivers on the Giobe. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED. 
WITH COPIOUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Lately published, in a thick vol. Svo. the Sth edition, revised, 
corrected, and an Index of Words added, price 1. is. bis, 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED 
in ALPHABETICAL ORDER, with copious Illustrations 
and Examples, drawn from the best Writers, in prose and verse. 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradeck ; and Simpkin and 
Marshall, 

*,* The alphabetical form of arrangement adopted in this Svo. 
edition, will be found extremely conveuient for hasty reference, 
and essentially necessary for school use. 

; tely published, by the same Author, 
A History of the Common Law of England, 
ton te earliest Period to the present Time. In 8vo. price 16s. 
boards, 





MYLIUS’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Just published, a new edition, bound in red, price only 2s. 67. 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; constructed as a Series of Daily 

Lessons, and an: a New vad the English Tongue. 

Printed for Baldwin and “Cranock, Paternoster row. 

Where may be had, by the same Author, the following popular 

School Books :— 

Mylius’s First Book of Poetry, for the Use of 
Schools, intended as Reading Lessons for the Younger Classes, 
Oraamented with a fine Frontispiece, engraved on steel. The 
loth edition, price 3s, handsomely half-bound and lettered, 

Mylius’s Junior Class-Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. 71h 
edit. 5s. bound, 

Mylius’s Poetical Class-Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year; selected from the most po- 
pular English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily Les- 
fons aud Weekly Portions. The 6th edition, ornamented with a 
fine Portrait of Shakspeare. 5s. bound. 


POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, ETC. 
Just published, in 12mo. a new edition, with fine steel plate 
Portraits of the Sovereigns, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for the 
Use of Schools and Young Persons, 
By EDWARD BALDWIN, Esq. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, . 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English History, chiefly 
abstracted from the above, for the Use of Children, from Four io 
Light Years of Age. A new edition, with a five frontispiece of 

ortraits, neatly baif-bound, 1s. , 

Baldwin’s History of Rome; from the Build- 
ing of the City to the Ruin of the Republic ; with Maps and Heads 

the Old Romanus. r Fourth edition, 12m0, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

Baldwin’s History of Greece; from the earliest 
Records of that Country to the time in which it was reduced 
ito @Roman Province. For the Use of Schools and Young 

trons. The second edition, in 12mo,. with Heads and Maps, 
price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Baldwin’s Outlines of English Grammar; 
containing, in Addition to the Explanations usually given in 
Similar Works, a full developement of the Etymology of the Con- 
Junctions, and an Analytical Statement and Elucidation of the 
Rules of Syntax. A new edition, 1s. 6d. bound in red. 

Baldwin’s Fables, Ancient and Modern; with 
73 Engravings, Ninth edition, 12mo, 4s. neatly bound, 

Baldwin’s Pantheon; or, History of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome. With many Plates, “Seventh edition, 
handsomely printed, 5s. 6d. bound. 








Price 1s. 6d. 
HE ANTI-SPELLING BOOK. 
Many thousand copies of this ‘‘ new system of teaching 
children to read without spelling,” have been sold within a few 
nc he aud another new edition, carefully corrected, is now 
ready. 

“This excellent little work,” says the Atheneum, ‘will be 
found to combine ease to the teacher, with pleasure to the child ; 
while the old system is unmitigated pain both to one and the 
other.” —* It is decidedly more useful than the common spell- 
ing-books.”’—Scotsman 

To be had of all Booksellersand Newsmen in the United King- 
=. Published by Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street, 

ondon. 
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HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISEs, on 

a New Pian, designed for daily use. 

y the late WILLIAM BUTLER, 
9th edit. Enlarged by THOMAS BOURN. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bound, 
Ry by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 
arshall. 





Just published, 
XERCISES on the GLUBES and MAPS, 
interspersed with some Historical, Biographical, Chrouo- 
logical, Mythological, and Miscetianeous Information ; ona New 
Plan, To which are added QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, 
By WILLIAM BUTLER. 

With an Appendix, by which the Constellations may be easily 
known. By THOMAS BOURN, t2thedit. 12mo. 6s. bound, 
ae J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 

Marshall. 


DE PORQ VET ’s PO PULAR F REN CH Wo R K. 
E TRESOR de L’ECOLIER FRAN- 


J CAIS; or, the Art of Translating at Sight English into 
French. By L. F. DE PORQUET,. 
13th edit. price 3s. 6d, in fancy boards, or sheep, 

“A system which communicates the art of thinking in French, 
which means the same thing as translating at sight, must be of 
incalculable advantage to the students of thattongue: the system 

M. de Porquet fulfils this promise.”— Glasgow Courier. 

F. de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers aud Stationers, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and of all Booksellers, Of 
— also may be had the other popular Works by the same 

uthor. 





Just published, in 1 thick vol. vo. price 18s. bound, the 3rd edit. of 
GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 
ABLE PLACES in the WORLD; with Brief Notices of 

the Principal Historical Events, and of the most celebrated Per- 

sons connected with them ; to which are annexed, References to 

Books of History, Voyages, Travels, Xc.: intended to promote 

the Improvement of Youth in Geography, History, and Biography. 

- Ry THOMAS BOURN. 7 
“We think that Mr. Bourn’s particular object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have been made 
subservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it.”— 

Monthly Review. 

“For geueral reference it is superior to any of the same size, 
and as a school-book bas no competitor.”"—New Monthly Mag. 

“Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very pleasantly 
executed.” —Literary Gazette, 

Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin and 

Marshall. 


GUY'S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, ETC. 
Just published, price only 2s. neatly bound and lettered, the 
9th edition, carefully revised and corrected, 
Try ro sICT ANID 
HE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic ; ona Pian materially to aid the Com- 
prehension and accelerate the Progress of the Learner; as well 
as to facilitate and greatly abridge the Labour of the Teacher ; 
not only by a very careial Gradation thronghout the Series of 
Examples, and a choice and widely varied Selection, but also by 
te 4 the first Question of every Series, in each Rule, worked at 
length. 
By JOSEPH GUY, late of the Royal Military College. 

A Key tothe Above, containing the Solutions 
of the Questions given much at length, and in the correct school 
form ot working, for the greater ease and convenience of general 
reference ; together with additional Questions for the use of 
Teachers in examining their Pupils, but not incladed in the 
Arithwetic. Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue, and letiered, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, 
Where may be had the following Popular School Books by the 
same Author : 

Guy’s New British Primer. The 25th edit. 
in a neat half-binding, price ouly 6d. 

Guy’s British Spelling- Book. The 37th edit. 
fine Plate, and many Cuts. Price 1s. 6d- bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor; a Sequel to 
the British Spelling. The 4th edition, enlarged. 1s, 6d. bound, 

“Au Expositor should ever step between the Speliing-book and 
the Dictionary.” = 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 
cuts. 7th edition, price 3s.6d. bound. 

Guy’s General School Question-Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
aud all other Subjects tending to enlarge the Boundaries of ju- 
venile Knowledge. 4th edition, in a thick volume, 12m0, illus- 
trated with a Chart of the Epochs and Leading Events of Ancient 
History, handsomely printed, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, coloured. A Companion to the Above. Sth edit. price 7s.; 
or ov canvas and rollers, price 10s. 6¢. 

Guy’s School Geography. 13th edition, with 
7 Maps. Price 3s, bound.—A KEY to ditto, 1s, 6d. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. 5th edit. 
with 18 Gne Copperplates, price 5s. bound. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. The 10th edit. 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of numerous 
appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo. 10s. 6d. bis. 

Guy’s School Cyphering- Book. 4to. 7th edit. 
price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 

*,* A peculiarity in this eof! useful Work is, that the first 
question in each Rale is worked for the Pupil, aud expressed in 
Fam thus enabling him to learn a rule without the aid of any 

eacher. 





GENDERS OF FRENCH NOUNS TO BE KNOWN 
AT SIGHT. 
This day is published, by Longman, Rees and Co. 
NEW and INFALLIBLE MODE of 
ascertaining, AT SIGHT, the GENDERS of INANI- 
MATE NOUNS. 

By Professor G. J. BERTINCHAMP, A.B. 

Author of the ‘ sao of the Niceties of Expression of the 
French Language,’ &c. 

The Essay is followed by pullesseties! observations with respect 
to the incousistencies of French Writers, in relation tothe using 
the preposition oy, and the partitive word or THE, between com- 
pound nouns.—Price Is. 

A COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, ; 

In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the 8th edition, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in conformity with the French 

Academy: in'Two Parts, French and English, and English and 
French; in which are introduced many Thousand usetul Words, 
not to be found in any other French aud English Dictionary. 
With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation of the French 
Language, and on the Varieties in the Dectinable Parts of 


Speech. 
By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Thoroughly rev tend. aud greatly improved, by C.GROS, 
*.* In the compilation and subsequent improvement of this 
Work, it has been the aim of both the author and editor toadapt 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or modification 
of all words which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youth- 
ful readers. 
London: Printed for Bildwin and Cradock; Longman, Rees, 
and Co,; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; Dulau and Co.; E. 
Williams ; and Holdsworth and Ball, 


NEW WORKS OF ADVENTURE. 
In 2 vols. svo. with several Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, Objects of Natural History, &c. price 215. 

HE WEST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK ; 

containing Descriptive Sketches of the Scenery in the 

several West India Islands; the Social Relations of the Commu- 

nities; State of the Slave Population; Manners and Customs of 

the Negroes; their remarkable Sayings, Songs, &c. ; with Histo-~ 
rical Notices of the Colonies. 

** The sketches are worthy of George Cruikshank.” —Globe. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, the Second Series of 
THE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK. 
By Capt. GLASCOCK. 

“* The book abounds with animated sketches in that character- 
istic style which none but a thorough-bred seaman can handle.” 
— fimes, 

“* Shrewd, lively, and graphic,”—Metropolitan Mog. 

“The sketches before us we are sure will be generally re- 
lished, since they represent ‘ Jack’ to the life.”—Hull Advertiser. 
IIl. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. the 2nd edition, price 18s. 
TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
By Dr. MADDEN. 

“ His style is clear and sparkling, his mode of sketching is 
grapuic, and his volumes are very light and amusing reading ; 
besides that, his medical character gave him access to the arcana, 
even of the harem itself, which are denied to all other males.” — 
Spectator. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
L ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
ondon. 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than those of any other 
established Society, as the subjoined specimens will show, both 
for short terms aud the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required me an Assurance of £100. on a select 
Life. 





ONE YEAR. 
015 
Em | 2 2 
9 1 i ot 217 0 
16 56 ' 3 2 10 440 8 

Assurers may ¢ act, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiu any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances aud convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates, 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 
Proposals can be passed on 
MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL PETROSIAN TABLES. 
OHN THURSTON gratefully acknowledges 


e the liberal patronage conferred upon him during a long 
series of years, aud agaim offers to the Nobility and Gentry a 
farther improvement upon those Billiard ‘Tables which were 
considered to have attained the acme of perfection. a 

As the resalt of many experiments, J. T, has the satisfaction to 
announce that he has ready for inspection, a beautiful specimen 
of a Billiard Table; in which a petrous stratification has 
been substituted for the metallic and other surfaces hitherto in 
use; the superiority of these Tables consists in the exquisite 
smoothness of the bed or surface, the norivailed elasticity of 
the cushions—the frame being self-adjusting—and the whole 
reduced to mathematical precision. » 

Unlike the metallic and other table, this invention will re- 
main unaflected by weather, and will consequently stand any 
climate. It is also preferable to the metallic table, since it is 
little more than half its weight. It offers an additional advan- 
tage in point of expense, being but a trifle in advance upon 
tables in ordinary use, and far more durable. a 

Inspection of the above is invited at the Factory and Ware- 
rooms of J, Thurston, Manufacturer, by appoiutment, to His 
Majesty, 14, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 

Just published, 2nd edition of 

Mingaud’s Billiards, translated from the 
French. 
UGGIN’S TRANSPARENT BEAVER 

HATS, 3 ounces weight, I8s.: also their Patent Double- 

biimmed Ventilating Beaver Hats, are the best Hats ever pro- 
duced, weighing 4 ounces ; will never injure by wet or lose their 
colour; the brims being double, they cannot break, or go ont 
of shape; they will not prevent the egress of perspiration, which 
has been so much the complaint of water-proof hats often pro- 
ducing head-ache. Price 2is. and 26s. ‘To be had of the patentee, 
DUGGIN, 53, New Bond-street, and 80, Newgate-street. 


SEVEN VEARS« WHOLE LIFE. 
17 3 1oit 8 
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UNDER THE 
ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


THE SACRED CLASSICS. 


Edited by the Rev. R. Carrermoce, B.D., and the Rev. H. Steszine, M.A. 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLS. PRICE 3s, 6d. MOROCCO CLOTH, LETTERED. 


On the 1st of August, Vol. VIII. of the Series, 


UTLER’S ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 
To which is added. Two Dissertations, on PERSONAL IDENTITY and on the NATURE of VIRTUE, With a LIFE of the 
AUTHOR, by the Rev, GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Embellished with an ExNGravino of a MonUMENT now erecting, by public subscription, in Baisto, CATHEDRAL. 


The following Worl:s have already appeared, and may be had separately : 


eee TAYLOR’S LIBERTY OF PROPHE- BISHOP HALL’S TREATISES. 

SYIN BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS. 
CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES JEREMY TAYLOR’S SELECT SERMONS. 
BATES’S SPIRITUAL. PERF ECTION. 


WITH AN ORIGINAL INTRODUCTORY ESSAY TO EACH. 


On the 1st of September, Vol. IX. 
DR. WATTS’S LYRIC POEMS. 


With a Lire of the Aurnor, by Rospert Soutney, Esq. LL.D. 
HATCHARD and SON, WHITTAKER and CO., and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London; OLIVER and BOYD, Ediubargh; and 
CUMMING, Dublin. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 


For AUGUST 1, witt contain— 


Domestic Manners of Sir Walter Scott. By James Hogg. (The whole of the Shepherd's 
Volume will be reprinted in this Article)—The Mem, or Schoolmistress, From the Papers of the late Rev. Micah Batwhither, of 
Daimailivg, By Jobo Galt—The Visions of Fancy, From the German of sehilier—-Men and Manners, A Series ef Satire. By 
Pierce Pungeni, Satire Vi.—Gallery of Literary Characters. No. LE. Thomas Hill, Esq. With a lull-length Portrait of this 
extraordinary old Man, the Author of ‘The Mirror of Fashiow'—La Gugtialmina ef Mian, A Tate of Haly—the Conelaion of Sartor 
Re-arins—The Rogaciies of Tom Moore, (From the Prout Papers)—Universal History. The Eartiest Ages—Hore Simca, No. IL. 
Ove Hundred Quatraius in honour of Tea. By the celebrated Chinese Juggler and Poet, Buoo-Hum-Fov, Translated by a 
Comaiasioner-expectant of the first new Commission in the Market—On Manners, poser and Things in general. A Wark in Two 
— By Bombardinio. With a few Notes by Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Bari. Chapter Hl. A Political Paper will conclude the 
Namber, 


JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street; and mav be had of every Bookseller, Stationer, and Newsman in the Kingdom, and by whom 
Subscrivers’ names are received, and the Numbers supplied every Month, 


Vol. IX. containing the Numbers from January to June, is now ready, price 16s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. 


rey > _ - ; This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. in boards, 
SE PARISON SEADLE, (PHE EXISTENCE of OTHER WORLDS, 


Most exquisitely engraved in line by Raimbach. PEOPLED with LIVING and INTELLIGENT BEINGS, 
Prints, . heat Proofs, 41. 4s.; India Proofs, 6/. 6s.; before | deduced trom the Nature of the Universe. To which is added, 








letter Modern Discoveries and limes contrasted with the State of | 


o iol . G h Kuowiedge of the Aucient Egyptians. 
6, ‘Patt ‘ane gson, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, By ALEXANDER COVL ‘ND, ~~ 
—_—__—____ Printed ior J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Maul’s € hurchyard, and 
“Just st publie shed, | in 1 vol. 10s. 5. 6d. w aterloo-place, Pall Mail. 


T HE STATE of MA N; a Poem. This day is published, in 12 2mo. p price 6s. in 3. in boards, 


By CHARLES TENNANT, Fee EN DISCOURSES on the PRINCIPAL 
Published by J. G. and F. Rivingtwa, St Paul's Churchyard, EVENTS iu the LIFE aot CHARACTER of MOSES. 
and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall By the Rev, M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
re ; = — — —- Late of St. Johu’s, ment aoe Minister of East Dulwich 
vis day ts published, 2 vols. post el, Camberwell! 
ELGIUM and W EST ERN G ER M ANY, sn eee vd J.G. ane F Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
iu 1433. With Eveursions to the EIFEL, WISBADEN eee — 
BADEN-BADEN, CASSEL, HANOVER, the HARKZ MOUN- ‘This day is p published, in bvo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
TAINS, &e. Ac. Ate Saennnee. SSAYS onthe ANTEDILUVIAN AGE, 
Bg in which are pointed out its relative Position and close 
Authoress of ‘ rhe! Desire Manners of the Americans.’ Connexion with the come Scheme of Provide: 
array, Atmemarie-sirret. by the Kev. W. B. WINNING, 
FAMILY LIBRARY. Viear of Keysoe, Bedfordshire. 


Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chu 
Now cha. in 6 small vols. 5s. each, Wate tloo- are ; Patt Mil iA, iviugtou, ‘aul’s Churchyard, and 


UX IVE SAL History. 
On the 3ist of July will be published, | No. HL. of - 

By the late = E XANDER ay A 

7 WOODHOUSELEE. S FFeLES, S08D SSA HUMANA; consisting of numerous 

As there is no Universal Hi-tury now in the hands of the Eng- highly finished Lithographic Drawings on tine imperial 
lish reader, except an enormous collection occ upying nearly | fele paper, with copious References in Letterpress. This Work 
thirty large voctave volumes, the production of a compact and | is dedicated (by permission) to B, C. Brodie, Esq. V.P.LR.S. &c, 
elegant Epitome—not prepared, hastily, to meet the demand of | &c.; and will be completed in four Montiily Parts, price Ss. 
the hour—bat the result of the litelong thought and exertion of | each; or upon India paper, price 10s. 6d. 
4% most accowplished man of letiers—can hardly, it is presumed, Ry KR. B. CUMMING, Papil of St. George’s Hospital. 
fail to be considered as filling up animportant blauk in the popular * The representations are accurate, and the lithographs well 
dite’ rature of the das. executed,”— Medical and Surgical Journal, 

The re maining Volumes of the HISTORY of INDIA are Loudon . S. H. Sustenance, 12, Piccadilly, 
sail ready, and will appear ow the Istel Augus ~— ee ha 
Jobn Murray, _Albe mar le- street. is yA 2 vols. price 10s. x 
a published, 3. numerous Plates, 3 vols. ovo. Pp Hil : V A N * A <3 T in V L D E; ; 
RAVE] BOK I as : Seg Romance. In ‘wo Parts. 
f 4 into {AR Aj By HENRY LOR, Ex 

* K, tavet ofa Journey from INDIA to CABOOL, Rdward Moxon, Dover: 
INDO aud PERSIA; also Narrative of a VOYAGE by the On the tst of August, No. 3, 7 


BY ROUTES NEVER REFORE TAKEN BY ANY ILLUSTRATIONS OF TAXATION. 


EUROPEAN ’ IES : 
While on a Mission to the Court of Li ahore, with Presents from | HE SCHOLARS of ARNES IDE 3 
the King of Great Britain. A Tale. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Lient. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S. By the same Author, price 1s 
John Murray, Alben arle-street, Published under the Suaperimendence of the Society for the 
coronene senirsgnrenrve-suanen . Didusion of Useful Kuowledge, 
a ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- FOOR LAWS AND PAUPERS ILLUSTRATED. 
NT OF SCIENCE, > . " I 
This day is published, price 12s. in boards, Part ~. Jas x, % a N al . =n, 
PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSO. Sere 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, held | '® 8¥9- 18th edit, with Mops, and an Abstract of the last Popu- 
at Cambridge in 1833, lation Return, Iss. r iss. 6d, half-bd, in parchment, 
Contents: Proceedings of the Meeting—Mr. J. Taylor on ATE RSON’ $ “RO. ADS of ENGLAND and 
Mineral Veins—Dr. Lindley on the Philosophy of Botans—Dr. WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND, 
Heury on the Physiology of the Nervous System—Mr, P. Barlow By EDWARD MOGG, 
on the Strength of Materials—Mr. 8. H. Christie on the Mz agnet- Arranged upon a plan entire’ ly novel; and remodelled and 
ae athe Earth—Rev, J. Challis on the Analytical Theory of | auzmented by the addition of New Roads and Admeasurements, 
7 vdrostatics and Hydrodynami c+—Mr. Geo, Rennie on Hydran- Lon ne Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchaid and 
— “ Brauch of ineering—Rev. G. Peacock on certain | Son; Chapple Baldwin and Con; W.Jov; J. G. and F, 
ay: wes of Analysis. ‘Together with Papers on Mathematics Govtasnes J. Booker Wititeker and Co, ; T. and Vers; 
Netarel Mateos Anais nN rege _ Mechanical Arts, | J. Danecan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding ;'J. Hearne; Smith, 
» Anatomy, Physiology, and History of Science. Elder, aud Co, » Mogg. “ ? G. aud 
John Murray,” Albemarle-sireet. ' JR folieece. iaacinae aid ee en ae 














DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CY CLOP-ZDIA, 

In Monthly Volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each iv cloth, 
On August 1, forming Vol. 57 of the above, Vol. LIL. of 
AVAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Pub. July 1, History of the Fall rf the Roman 
Empire (in 2 nae by M. de Sismondi. Vol. 
Lond jon: Longman and Co.; and pty Taylor, 


cesmessumanenens reat se aaien at —eeeeeseentetese 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCEs, 
THE SUBSCRIBERS to this Work, ang 
. _ the Public, are informed that in consequence of consider. 
able inconvenience resulting from the delay in the delivery of 
each volume on the ist ofevery Month, it has been determined, 
for the future, not to publish it on any regulariy fixed day, 
The next volume (No. 42,) will contain 
COUNTRY CURAT 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, » Ramos - * The Selina Allan 
rec c 
Aud will be published on the 28th of Anat, The succeeding 
volumes will be daly aunouwne 
*,* This cheap and elegant LIBRARY of ENTERTAINMENT 
now includes the most esteemed productivus of 
Beckford, Banim. 
Balwer, Mrs. Brunton, 
Miss Austen. Victor Hugo. 
Horace Walpole. Mrs. Shelley. 
Cooper. Schiller. 
The Misses Lee. The Author of ‘ Mothers and 
Theodore Hook, Dang hters.’ 
Godwin. Prockden Brown, 
Madame de Swél. The Author of ‘Stories of 
Galt, Waterloo,’ 
Mrs, Inchbald. Grattan, 
Tne Misses Por'er. M. G, Lewis, Xe. 
*,* Each Volume, generally including an entire novel, may 
be had ae price 6s, 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
T HE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burtington-street, 
In 2 vols, 6vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 


HE ANGLER mw WALES, 
By CAPTAIN MEDWIN 
Author of ‘ Tue Conversations of Lord Byron,’ &c, 


DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR; 
By the Rev, F. V. I. Arundell, 
Britieh Chapain at Smyrna. 
Tnclading a Description of the Ruins of Autioch in Pisidia and 
several other Cities, 
Ju 2 vols. 8vo. with a and Illustrations. 


AYESHA, THE MAI D OF KARS. 
By James Morier, Usq. 
Author of ‘Zohrab the Hostage,’ * Hajj: Baba,’ Xe, 3 vols. 
“* A more animating and exciting stery could hardly be cou- 
cvived.”—Quarterly Review, Junc, 1834. 


MR. BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8v9, 

A L f. 

With SKETCHES of SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 
la a Series of Letters written during a Residence in those 
‘ountries. 
By the Author of * Vathek.’ 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
5 


LADY CHARLOTTE BURY'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DISINH ERITED; 


. ND 
THE ENSNARED. 
By the Authoress of ¢ Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* Tenderly, touchingly, exqul-itely told; and by the skill of 
the writer the denouement is concealed to the jast page.”"~ 
Court Journal. 


6. 
EUROPEAN COLONIES 
in VARLOUS PARTS of the WORLD, 
viewed iu their Social, Moral, aud Physical Conditioa. 


Author of ‘Sketches of Upper Canada,’ &c. Tn 2 vols, ba 
“All the leading feitures which pertain to the principal 
colonized portions of the globe, are sever: ally treated of ina 
luminous resume, aud well-arranged manner.”— Li. Gaz. 
7. 


THIRD EDITION, revised and correc ted by the Author, with 
4 ailditions, in 2 vols, post 
ENGLAND AN D THE “ENGLISH. 
jv E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Pp 4. oi * Eugene Aram,’ &c. 


8. 
THE caersT eS N INDIA. 
By Mrs. Hodand. 2 vols. 

“The charm of this story consists in the description of the 
Indian journey —the escapes and terrors endured by the lover— 
and the springing up of an attachment under cir cuustauces of 
exuiaordiuary interest.” Rise 


MEMOIRS OF HEN RY SALT, Esa. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Con-ul-Ge 
INCLUDING HIS CORRES uNC 
By John James Halls, Esq. 2 vols. v0. with two ‘Portraits. 
* One of the mo-t important works of the seamou, nossesiit 
the twofold attraction of a book of travels in a high!y-interesting 
couniry, and the history of a man of first-rate science aud entel- 
prise.” —United Service eee 


ROOKWO OD; “ Romance. 3 vols. 
** The story never flags. "Quarterly Review, June, 1834. 
** Possesses great variety of = ni.” “Literary Gazelic. 


THE LIFE oF A SOLDIER. 
By a Field-Oflicer. 
A Narrative of 27 Years’ Service in various Paris of the World. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“The author’s life has been one of unosual vicissitude, even 
for a soldier, It isan exceedingly interesting book.’ 7—Olservere 





‘anden: J ‘Horses, Took’ 's Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, No.2, 
Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by 

Booksellers and Newsvenders i in Town and Country. 
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